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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Gothe. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 30, AT 8. 
GRAND CONCERT OF NATIONAL MELODIES. 
Band of 20 Harps and Chorus of 400 voices. 


* The a a will include Irish, Scotch, and Welsh melodies. Sung by a Chorus 
of 400 Voices (Members of the Vocal Association and other principal Metropolitan 
Choral Societies), = accompanied by a Band of Harps (the most eminent per- 
formers in Lo’ The harp parts, with new preludes, and symphonies are 
arranged expressly { or this occasion by Mr, John Cheshire. 


Conductor: Mz. ALBERTO RENDEGGER. 
Tickets at Austin’s, 28, Piccadilly. Sofo Stalls 5s., Balcony 3s., Area 2s. 
Admission 1s, 


HE ENGLISH GLEE AND OPERA UNION.— 

Madame Bennett Giipert, Miss Eviza Travers, Madame Lavra LESLIE; 

Mr. Srantey Mayo, and Mr. Apram Tuomas. Conductor, Dr. Bennetr GILBERT. 
For terms, apply to Mr. StanLey Mayo, Sec., 116 Camberwell, New Road, 8. 


oe 








NGLISH OPERA ASSOCIATION (Limrzp).— 


Application for Shares should be made forthwith. Forms and prospectuses, 
and every information may be obtained at the pore g 's Office, 69, Regent Street, 
and at all the principal musicsellers in town and coun 


MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


MS LASCELLES begs to inform her Pupils and 
. Friends she is in town for the winter season. Letters to be addressed to 
8 York Street, Portman Square, W. 


ISS HELEN HOGARTH begs to announce to her 


Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season. 
1 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


Miss PALMER begs to announce to her Friends and 
Pupils that she will return to town on Monday, October 27. All letters to be 
ed to her residence, 25, Sherwood Cottage, Park Village East, N.W. 


RS. J. HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to announce to 
her Friends and Pupils that she has RETURNED to TOWN for the Season. 
50, Bedford-square, W.C. 


VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
« “THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
¢ English and German Courts, at the International Exhibition. 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his pupils and friends ‘that he has returned to town, and has removed 
No. 7 Inverness Place, Bayswater, W. 


R. GEORGE B. ALLEN begs to announce that he 
has returned to reside in London. All letters to be addressed to 24, Victoria 
errace, Westbourne Grove, W. 























FLUTE, GUITAR, AND CONCERTINA. 
R. AND MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN 


have resumed their teaching on the above instruments for the winter season. 
38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W., where may be had all their publications. 





R. HENRY VANDENHOFF, Comzpray, Pupil of 

the late Signor Crivs.u1, and Student of R. A. M., calls the attention of 

peratic Artistes to his Course of a in ELOCUTIONARY SINGING 

and GESTURE, so indispensable to Student the Di tic and Lyric Art. Only 
address—4 Kingston-Russell Place, Oakley aeuen, N.W. 








R. MONK’S MUSIC SCHOOL, YORK. Dr. Monk, 
Organist, and Choir-Master of York Minster, has a vacancy for an Articled 
Pupil, to prepared for the musical profession. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
R. DAVID LAMBERT’S Annual Evening Concert 


will take place October 30th, in the Town Hall, Windsor. Vocal artistes : 

Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Topham, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Whitehouse, Mr. son, and 

= —— Violoncello and Guitar, Herr F. Booth; Conductor Pianist, 
r. Elvey. 





ORK CATHEDRAL. Wanted for this Choir, a Bass 

(not Baritone) Voice. A thoroughly qualified and efficient singer will receive 

ry a eee age, and enclosing testimonials—may be addressed 
r. 





ANTED for the Adare Church Choir, a SOPRANO, 


who will be required to lead the singing at service, and attend practice on 
Thursdays and Fridays. Constant employment could be had by any person who 
could do plain or fancy work. Salary for singing £20 per annum. Any person pos- 
sessing a really good voice would find a great many advantages in Adare not met 
with generally. Apply to W. Power O'Donoghue, Organist, Adare. 





SHDOWN & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 
beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale an receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christma: 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music caleulated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 


London: 18 Hanover Square. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Booszr & Soys 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W, 








RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 

yy IN STRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Booszy & Sons have much 

1 that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 

amend Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 








ERR LOUIS ENGEL has arrived in town for the 


Season. 31 Grosvener Street, Grosvener Square, W. 





R. D. MIRANDA, Oratorio and Operatic Tenor 
Vocalist, will return to England (his native land) in Moveber, having finished 
his professional tour through North and South America. 


Ts CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 
the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more — he 


tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required. 
Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 


Boosey & Cuna, 24 Holles Street, W. 





HERE REICHARDT begs to announce that he will 
return to town for the season on November 15. Communications regarding 
engagements for Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, &, &¢. to be addressed to Thurlor 
South Kensington, 


Cottage, Thurlor Square, 





OZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which preatly increase its value. 

“ Since its first publication this book has met with general acceptance, and is now 
used as a vade-mecum by many of the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors 
both in the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, because it is only 
to instructors that works of this class can be of material use. Singing is not an art 
which can be learned by solitary study with the help of books, and those whoare self- 
taught (as it is called) are always badly taught. But a good treatise, in which the 
principles and rvles of the art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, 
is of infinite value, first to instructors, in assisting them to adopt a rational and 
efficient method of teaching, and next to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding 
them of, and enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In both these 
ways Signor Ferrari's work has been found pre-eminently useful. 

“ The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. A badvoice cannot be 
made a good one; but the most mediocre voice may be mude a source of pleasure both 
to its possessor and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations on the formation of 
the voice abound in our treatises on singing. But it unfortunately happens that these 
dissertations are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten the reader. We could 
refer to well-known works by professors of singing of great and fashionable name, in 
which the rules for the formation of the voice are propounded with such a parade of 
science, and with descriptions of the vocal organs so minute, and so full of Greek 
anatomical terms, that no unlearned reader can possibly understand them. Signor 
Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to the medical profession before following the 
bent of his inclination, he betook himself to the study of music. Bnt this ciroumstance, 
while it made him acquainted with the physical construction of the human organs of 
sound, has not led him into the common error of displaying superfluous learning. We 
have not a word about the ‘glottis’ or the ‘trachea,’ but we have a broad principle 
distinctly enunciated, and intelligible to everybody. 

“ Signor Ferrari's principle is of the simplest kind. =‘ Everyone,’ he says, ‘ who can 
speak may sing. The only difference between speaking and singing is, that in speaking 
we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, whereas in singing we have 
to sustain the sound with the same form of articulation with which we struck it 
impulsively.’ It is on this principle that Signor Ferrari’s practical rules for the for- 
mation and cultivation of the voice are based. To give the pupil a sufficient control 
of the breath for the utterance of prolonged sounds—to soften the harshness and 
increase the strength and equality of the natural tones of the voice, without ever 
forcing it—these are the objects of the scales and exercises on sustained sounds, which 
must be practised under the careful superintendence of the teacher, whose assistance 
Signor Ferrari always holds to be indispensable. 

«Signor Ferrari makes an observation which, as far as we are aware, is new. It is 
evidently well founded, and of great importance. Owing to the want of attention to 
the tone in which children speak, they acquire bad habits, and contract a habitual tone 

which is mistaken for their natural veice. It is a result of this neglect, he says, that 
‘the young ladies of the present day speak in a subdued, muffled tone, or what may 
be called a demi-falsetto, in consequence of which very few natural voices are heard,’ 
Hence a young lady, when she begins to sing, frequently continues to use this habitual 
tone. ‘The result is,’ says Signor Ferrari, ‘that not only does she never sing well, 
but soon begins to sing out of tune, and finally loses her voice, and in too many 
instances injures her chest. Indeed,’ he adds, ‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
hundreds of young ladies bring upon themselves serious chest affections from a bad 
habit of speaking and singing.’ Signor Ferrari afterwards shows how this great evil 
may be cured by making the pupil read or recite passages in a deep tone, as though 
engaged in earnest conversation ;’ and he adds, ‘I cannot advise too strongly the 
greatest attention to the free and natural development of the lower tones of the voice. 
It is to the stability of the voice what a deep foundation is to the building of a house.’ 

“Signor Ferrari deprecates, as fatal errors, the custom of practising songs or sol- 
feggio with florid passages before the voice is sufficiently cultivated. He is of opinion 
that young ladies ought to begin the study of singing at thirteen or fourteen, and not, 
as is generally done, at seventeen or eighteen, by which time they ought to be good 
singers. In regard to the important question how long the pupil ought to practise, he 
observes that this will depend on the acquisition of a proper method. The more a 
pupil practises with an improper intoretion the worse; but once able to sing with a 
natural tone, he may practise two, three, or more hours a day without danger, All 
Signor Ferrari's precepts are of the same sound and rational character. 

“‘ The exercises, embracing the scales, and all the various passages which belong to 
modern melody, are sufficiently copious and admirably adapted to their purpose. In 
the original publication these exercises were confined to the soprano, or the corre- 
sponding male voice, the tenor. But in this new and revised edition a number of 
exercises are added for contralto or baritone voices—a very great addition to the value 
of the work."—Jilustrated News, 


Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





The Voice of Drews. 
THE; POETRY BY THE REV. HAMILTON DICKER, 


. The Music by J. P. Knight, 
Price 3s. 


Who has not in a happy dream 

Sweet converse held with distant friends; 
And felt the grief which ever blends 
With memories of that passing gleam ?} 
And when the morrow’s sun hath set, 
And moonbeams lie upon the hill, 

Do we not hope the voices still 

Of last night's dream may haunt us yet? 


Like one awoke from dream of light, 
I think upon the days gone by ; 
Those days that fled so merrily,— 
That sea so calm, that sky so bright.° 
And like a dreamer roused, I pine 

To see that vision soon again ; 

Hope tells I shall not pine in vain, 
The sunbeam hid again will shine, 


Oh! pens to me bright hour of dawn,’ 
Come back with hope and gladness crowned; 
And shed that calm and peace around 

I knew but in thy memories gone! 

Then, joy for ever, I shall gaze 

Once more upon that glowing sea, 

And find my dreams come back to me 

With voices known in happy days. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


———0070{00——— 


Sleep and the Past. 


THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER.' 


The Music by J, P. Knight, 
Price 3s. 


Night came in visions lone, 
Methought I heard again 
Thy voice's silv'ry tone, 
Like music’s distant strain : 
But I woke to know that thy gentle breath, 
Is for ever hush'd in the sleep of death. 


I thought I saw thine eye, 
E’en as in bygone days, 
Look on me tenderly, 
With iy deep and earnest gaze: 
But I woke to know that death shadows lie 
Within the depths of that earnest eye. 


I thought I held thy form 
Unto my beating heart, 
With a pressure fond and warm, 
As though we ne’er could part: 
But I woke to know that on earth's cold breast 
That form is laid in its last deep rest. 


And night has come to me, 
A long and starless night, 
Since ‘neath the cypress tree 
They hid thee from my sight: 
But I know I shall wake—we shall meet once more, 
When life and its sadd‘ning dreams are o'er. 


London: Duxcax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
— ww hawe 


Wet Bite be Bright. 
THE POETRY BY HARRIET POWER. 
The Music by J. P. Knight. 


Let life be bright, why cloud it o'er 

With shadows of a coming woe? 
It may be thou wilt ne'er deplore 

That grief, those tears may never flow. 
It may be that the sun hath set 

Which o'er thy path shed golden light: 
But sunset’s glow is lingering yet 

With chastened beams, still life is bright. 


Now fades that gleam ; the daylight dies, 
And stars appear like gems of light; 
The sun hath set, yet lift thine eyes, 
No gloom is there, still life is bright. 
Then chase the shadows from thy heart, 
Nor shroud it in the gloom of night; 
Let boding fears and cares depart, 
And while it may let life be bright. 


London; Doxcax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

The universal badness of musical biographies will hardly be disputed. 
It will at all events soon be conceded by any one who will take the 
trouble to compare half-a-dozen standard lives of workers in any other 
department of art with the lives of half-a-dozen great musicians. Among 
the most common defects in these books there is a provoking tendency 
to secondhand gossiping, which alternates with critical passages of a 
wonderful kind. We know of no parallel in literature to the portentous 
use of superlatives which it is not unusual to meet with when the 
musical biographer comes to review, or addresses himself to worship, 
his hero’s masterpieces. The want of a genuine critical standard is 
apparent at every turn. We sometimes get mere complacent twaddle 
like that of Burney, who was the Coryphazus of musical writers a hundred 
years ago, and who has prefaced his bulky History of Music with a 
definition worth quoting :— 


“What is music? An innocent luxury ; not necessary, indeed, to our existence, but 
8 great improvement and gratification of the sense of hearing.” 


This is ee the extreme sensuous view with a vengeance. One 
wonders whether painting is an innocent luxury, not necessary indeed 
to our existence, but a great improvement and gratification of the sense 
of sight. Yet, after all, mere twaddle is better then the silly preten- 
tiousness that would set Music above Poetry, or than the literary 
ignorance which has permitted a comparison of Beethoven, sometimes 
to Dante, sometimes to Shakspeare oy Michel Angelo, and sometimes 
to Jean Paul Richter. 

The reason of these shortcomings is not far to seek. It must be 
remembered that the great prizes of the musical profession not only 
may be secured without, but, as a general rule, must be sought for by a 
more or less definite abandonment of, an enlarged and liberal cultivation. 
The demands made upon mechanical dexterity in every department of 
music are now so heavy that little short of engrossing practice from a 
very early age is found sufficient to meet them. During Mendelssohn’s 
visits to London, it was remarked of him, as an unusual and unexpected 
merit, that he was good company without his music. Now, it is upon 
eminent professional musicians that the duty of commemorating their 
brethren generally devolves. It devolves, that is, upon men whose lives 
have been spent within a narrow circle of interests and sympathies, and 
whose judgment, naturally inclined to be biassed and distorted, is very 
poorly provided with the salutary checks and compensations that come 
of a genuine liberal education. Many of Mr. Mill’s readers will rem- 
ember an interesting passage treating of music, in his Dissertation on 
Poetry and its Varieties. Short as that passage is, it is quite enough to 
set the general run of musical criticism in strong relief against what such 
writing might become, if illustrated by the attention of only a few in- 
dependent thinkers, possessed of real learning and wide culture. The 
failure of the art to attract writers like these has been accounted for by 
supposing that a taste for music is a kind of defect in the organization 
of the brain, and that your man of first-rate intellect is uniformly un- 
musical—sure to be disinclined, if he is not organically disqualified, to 
treat of the subject. It is really curious to find how much apparent 
ground for this notion may be gained by running over at random a list 
of great names whose likes at ae in this respect happen to have 
been recorded; though the single exception of Milton is enough to 
show that the notion is nothing more than a fancy. Milton not only 
understood and regularly practised music himself, but in his Tract on a 
model scheme of Education, he warmly recommends it as a means 
by which—in Aristotle’s phrase—xadug cxoddtey, a worthy and noble 
method of relaxation. 

Men of letters have probably been repelled by several causes working 
together. There is, first, the fact that the section of the public who 
take an interest in music as an art isa very small one indeed. Asa 
mere source of amusement, music is almost universally patronised. 
The rush to the pianoforte made by both sexes of late years proves 
that the effort of mastering the rudiments of execution isan increasingly 
oye diversion. The statistics of concerts show that ay like, 

tter than ever they did, assembling to listen even to the elaborate 
compositions of great masters. But the combination of physical and 
non-physical endowments necessary to judge of music, and to perceive 
itsreal intention and scope,is a very uncommon one indeed—much more 
uncommon, probably, than the o_o combination which makes 
a tolerable judge of paintings. Beethoven himself, forty years ago, 
believed the capacity of musical perception to be then decidedly on the 
decrease :— 

.““Tonce asked Beethoven (says one of his biographers) why he had not affixed to the 
different movements of his Sonatas an explanation of the poetical ideas they expressed, 
So that these ideas might at once present themselves to the mind of the intelligent hearer. 
His answer was that the age in which he composed his Sonatas was more poetical than 
the present (1823), and that at the former period such explanations would have been 


Superfinous. ‘ At that time,’ he continued, ‘ every one perceived that the Largo in the 
Third Sonata in D, Op. 10, painted the'feelings of a grief-stricken mind, with the varying 


® From Zhe Saturday Review. 








tints in the light and shade, in the picture of melancholy in all its phases. There was 
then no need of a key to explain the meaning of the music.’ ...... On another occasion I 
requested him to furnish me with the key to two Sonatas (F minor, Op. 57, and D 
minor, Op. 29). His answer was, abruptly, ‘ Read Shakspeare’s Tempest.’ ” 

Bui there is a more important explanation of the estrangement of men 
of letters from musical matters. It accounts, at any rate, for an unwil- 
lingness in such men to write about music. This is the ill-defined 
position of Music as a branch of art. More, incomparably more, than 
any other branch, it has suffered from the foolish claims of its devotees. 
The broad expression and the intensification of passion were its earliest 
known functions; and these still remain its most legitimate province. 
There are, however, many ardent musicians who go farther, and claim 
for music a versatility and delicacy of delineation equal, if not superior, 
to the productions of poetry and painting. The question then is, ob- 
viously, how comes it that no sooner does a musical passage approach 
actual and pronounced description than we are sensible of a violation of 
taste? The magnificent oratorio of Jsrael in Egypt, and the works of 
Handel generally, supply plenty of instances. Or (to look at matters 
from another point of view) take the well known canto (xi) of Jn 
Memoriam, which begins— 

“Calm is the morn, without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 


And only through the faded leaf 4 
The chestnut pattering to the ground.” 


It would be hard to meet with a poetical P sy a more capable than 
this is of being rendered, in its broad outlines and general tone, by 
musical sounds. More than one strain from the Lieder ohne Worte might 
be used for the purpose, almost without alteration. The conceptions of 
unbroken peace in earth and sky, of clearness and far-reaching prospect, 
of the gentle swaying of waves felt, not seen, to underlie the silver sleep 
on the sea—all these might be expressed with great power and beauty, 
either by the pianoforte or by concerted music. But leave the poet's 
broad outlines and come to the details. Observe, not only the echo 
from the stillness, magically drawn out to mingle with his own suspi- 
rium de profundis, but the consummate art which has, in fewest words, 
conveyed that harmony to other ears in tones of absolute clearness. 
What sonate pathétique has done, or could be made to do, the same ? 
Not that music would be unable to dash the calm with melancholy, to 
infuse an element of passion into the wide tranquillity ; but compared 
with the surpassing delicacy of this poem, the effect would be wavering 
and indistinct. ‘There would be just this result, and no more, from the 
musical sounds. Passion would be understood to be entering into the 
calm—the hearers would be left to complete the union ad libitum. 

Mr. Mill, in the Essay mentioned before, refining on a favorite air of 
Winter’s (“ Paga fui”), says that the melody seems to express not simple 
melancholy, but the melancholy of remorse. But this is only to give 
passion a new turn, to deepen a shade in the coloring of the picture. 
To intensify is one thing—to draw is another. What weare contending 
for is that music draws vaguely—that its descriptive power is feeble 
compared with the capabilities of other arts. Music falls short of poetry 
in this—that unless aided from without it is able only to enhance 
existing modes of feeling. It has no power of close demarcation, 
analysis, or illustration—at any rate none that can hold the field for a 
moment against the articulate powers of language. It is when the 
framework of passionate expression has been at least begun, if not com- 
pleted, from alien sources, that the real triumphs of music become 
apparent in a gorgeous decoration or superstructure. Music will not 
dig the channels of emotion with the precision of language, of painting, 
or of sculpture; but, those being once indicated, it will widen and fill 
them to overflowing. It will prove fuller of meaning than the very 
words without whose aid its own meaning would have been doubtful 
and hard tointerpret. To refer once more to Jn Memoriam. Any lover 
of Beethoven’s music will feel how well he would have set the canto 
(xv.) beginning, “ To-night the winds began to rise ;” or, the single 
verse (exxix.), “ Thy voice is on the rolling air.” But if, impressed by 
the very same emotions as the poet, he had sat down to give them 
utterance with his own art as the sole vehicle, he would never have 
equalled the distinct delineation of the poet. Similarly, in a little piece 
called The Lake, Professor Sterndale Bennett has very cleverly described 
a calm sheet of water, presently ruffled by a creeping current of wind. 
Yet, if it were not for the verbal announcement of the subject, one sees 
no reason why the same strain should not do duty as the description of 
a calm moonlight scene, broken by some envious cloud, and by-and-by 
relapsing into serene light. But, whatever be the value of these indi- 
vidual distinctions, it is to some wider and sounder method of criticism 
that we must look in order to define and raise the artistic platform of 
music, and to make it worth the while of cultivated and reflecting men 
to pay more attention than they now do to the subject. Men of genius 
among musicians may then hope for some worthier memorial than they 
are now likely to obtain. 


[We should like to hear Mr. Joseph Goddard's opinion .of this 
piece of self-sufficient literary paradox.—Ep. ] 
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STERNDALE BENNETT'S SESTET, 
(For Pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass). 


Dr. Wit1AM STERNDALE BENNETT was born at Sheffield, where his father 
was organist, April 13,1816. Left an orphan at three years old, he was removed 
to Cambridge, and there he entered the choir of King’s College Chapel, in 
1824. He became a student of the Royal Academy of Music in 1826, and 
resided in that institution for ten years. Having completed his musical 
education, so far as it could be conipleted through the medium of personal 
instruction—apart from the influence of daily experience on the powers of an 
artist, which ceases only with the close of his career—he went in 1836 to 
Leipzig, where he met as ready an appreciation of his genius as he had already 
found in London. He returned the following year, but paid a second visit of 
a twelvemonth to Leipzig in 1840, since when he has always dwelt in London. 
In 1856, he was appointed permanent conductor of the concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Society, and from that time he has never appeared in public as a pianist ; 
the memory of his excellence in this capacity, however, is still, and will for very 
long be vivid. In the same year he was elected by an immense majority to 
the musical chair of the University of Cambridge, and he subsequently took his 
degree in the faculty over which he presides, at this institution. His first 
work that was performed in public was the Concerto in D minor, which he 
played at the Academy Prize Concert, in 1831, it having been written in the 
previous year. The most important of his compositions of the period of his 
residence in the Academy are, two Symphonies, an Overture to the Tempest, 
and an Overture to the Merry Wives of Windsor, all unpublished; the Concertos 
in E flat and C minor, the Overture to Parisina, and the present Sestet, all of 
which are well known to the world. Thus, the masterly work before us is the 
production of a student of less than twenty years of age; and its maturity of 
manner is as remarkbale as the perfect originality of thought which distinguishes 
it. Be it not supposed, because less is here said of the merits of this compo- 
sition than of some others in the programme, that they are esteemed of less 
interest, or as less worthy of consideration; the opportunity to pay a just 
tribute to the genius of a friend is most tempting, but this opportunity would 
be wantonly squandered were it so employed as to give the slightest ground 
for a suspicion that any other feeling than one of sincere artistic admiration 
induced unreserved warmth of eulogium. 


The Allegro moderato (in F sharp minor), opens with this theme, first 
announced by the bow instruments, and carried on by the pianoforte :— 


- Violin. | 
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The second subject (in A major), commences thus :— 
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and is succeeded by a bravura passage for the pianoforte, such as is found 
in this situation in the concertos of Hummel and Moscheles, but rarely, save 
in the septet of the former composer, to be met with in compositions for the 
chamber which are constructed on the classical model. 


The following is the characteristic idea that forms the chief subject of the 
Scherzo (in B minor) :— 
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This portion of the movement is of unusual length; it is alternated with the 
comparatively brief Trio (in B major), which is assigned almost exclusively to 
the bow instruments :— 


Se 


The Andante Grazioso (in D major) begins with a continuous melody, of 
which this is the initial phrase :— 


Violin. 

















Constructed upon the plan of the first movement, the present has a second 
subject (in A major), similarly introduced, and recurring at the same period of 
the design :— 





SERRE 
The finale movement, Allegro assai (in F sharp minor) has this energetic 
principal subject :— 
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The second theme (in A major) commences thus :— 


Piano. 
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and gives place, as does that in the first Allegro, to a passage of display of 
— for the pianist, which is interrupted by this emphatic responsive 
phrase :— 








G. A. Macrarren. 


German Opera IN New Yorx—Mr. Carl Anschutz, anxious to do 
something for the art of his country, has undertaken the very difficult 
task to give us, at Wallack’s small but convenient old theatre, a season 
of German Opera. It was but the other day, when we were asked now 
it came that the Germans had so very few operas of their own. The 
question appears quite natural, when we look upon the répertoire of the 
so-called German opera in this city. Of the six or eight operas which 
have been given for the last ten years three or four may be claimed by 
the French, so that in reality we have been presented with but very 
few works of this kind which may be termed German with regard to 
character, style, and origin. That under these circumstances the 
treasures of thoroughly German operas appear in the eyes of Americans 
but very scanty, is a matter of course. We understand that it is the 
aim of Mr. Anschutz to dispel this prejudice. But the preparations for 
this praiseworthy object have not been quite finished, so that he was 
obliged to open the season with the two operas most known here, 
Martha and Der Freischutz. These were performed in a highly 
creditable manner. Singers, chorus, and orchestra were excellent, in 
fact better than we have heard them for a long time. A tolerably 
good performance of Lortzing’s Czar and Carpenter proved again the 
sterling qualities of this opera. Mrs. Rotter and Messrs. Graff, Hart- 
mann, Quint, Lotti, and Weinlich were the performers. What the 
company wants is a good baritone and a lyric tenor. If the other 
operas which are in preparation, Fidelio, Elopement from the Seraglio, The 
Eagle's Nest, and The merry Wives of Windsor, meet the same fate at the 
hands of the performers, the success of this season can be safely 
guaranteed,— New York Musical Review. 


SprinerieLp—(Massachusetts)—Madame Anna Bishop, with Edward 
Seguin, baritone, and Gustave Dr. Spiess, pianist, has given several con- 
certs here with varying success. In one of them Victor Massé’s operetta, 
Les Noces de Jeannette, was given. The programme called this a comic 
opera, but the only thing we noticed that was very laughable was the 
idea that a women of Madame Bishop’s form and size should attempt 
the personation of so sprightly and youthful a character as Jeannette 
was evidently intended to be. It is only justice to her, however, to say 
that she adapted herself to the circumstances much better than one 
would have supposed possible. In the operetta more than in the con- 
cert we noticed that her voice occasionally showed the effect of years 
upon it; it seemed worn. Seguin, son of the French* bass, is a 
clever actor—a little inclined, perhaps, to overdg his part—and a fair 
singer. In concert we did not like him, but in operas he sang to much 
better advantage.—New York Musical Review. 


Tue GERMAN PAPERS announce that Mr. Benedict’s Lily of Killarney, 
translated by Herr Dingelstadt, is to be brought out at several German 
theatres, under the title of The Rose of Erin. 


* Query English ? 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The playing of Herr Joachim on Monday night at the second 
(104th) concert will not be easily forgotten by those amateurs who 
were fortunate enough to hear him. The programme afforded an 
unusually wide field for the exhibition of his very remarkable talent. 
In Haydn’s quartet, with which the concert began (No. 3, Op. 54), his 
performance of the adagio, not to speak of other movements, reached 
the ideal of poetic expression; such genuine singing, indeed, is too 
rarely heard from the human voice, much more rarely upon an instru- 
ment. His leading of Spohr’s double-quartet in E minor, at the 
commencement of the second part, was one of those well-sustained 
and masterly displays in which the highest intellectual conception goes 
hand in hand with unerring mechanical address, and obtained from the 
crowd that filled St. James’s Hall a heartier and more unanimous 
recognition of Spohr’s great merits than, original, ingenuous, and 
beautiful as this double-quartet is, was probably elicited tillnow. The 
applause seemed even warmer (the attention could not have been more 
marked) than that bestowed on Mendelssohn’s Ottettoat the previous 
concert. The great length of the work became altogether forgotten 
under the spell of such faultless execution; and at the conclusion of 
the finale the general feeling appeared to be one of regret that no 
more was to come. ‘The Prelude and fugue in G Minor of John 
Sebastian Bach—(one of Herr Joachim’s two demigods, Beethoven 
being the other)—was, perhaps, however, the most surprising exhibition 
of the evening. With what indomitable spirit and unerring skill the 
Hungarian violinist gives these truly marvellous solos—in difficulty 
unparalleled, as they are unrivalled for elaborate contrivance—our 
musical readers are aware; but on the present occasion he fairly outdid 
his previous achievments. The enthusiasm with which he threw him- 
self into his task was quickly imparted to the audience, who, at the 
end of his performance, with one voice recalled him to the platform. 
There was no resisting the unanimously expressed desire to hear the 
Fugue again; and so, to the manifest delight of all present, Herr 
Joachim complied. We never remember him “in finer play.” The 


other performers in Haydn’s quartet were M. Pollitzer (Herr Joachim’s 
associate as leader of the second part in Spohr’s more trying com- 


position), Mr. H. Webb and Signor Piatti, “ the incomparable ;” and to 
these, in the double-quartet, were added Messrs. Watson, Wiener, 
Hann, and Paque—all practised adepts in “ quartet.” 

The pianoforte sonata, in the absence of M. Charles Hallé, was 
entrusted to Mr. Lindsay Sloper, whose sterling qualities as a classical 
player have been more than once advantageously exhibited at these 
concerts, and than whom a more efficient substitute for the popular 
German pianist could hardly have been chosen. Mr. Sloper played the 
beautiful sonata, Op. 90, dedicated by Beethoven to his friend and 
patron, Count Moritz Lichnowski, and Hummel’s brilliant trio, Op. 93 
(in E flat), in which his partners were Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti. 
The singers were Miss Banks, who was more thoroughly at home in 
the plaintive romance of Glinka (repeated “by desire,” and encored), 
than in the well-known barcarole of Schubert; and Mr. Henry Haigh, 
who gave songs from Fra Diavoloand The Lily of Killarney, the former 
encored, notwithstanding an opposition, the strenuous expression of 
which should,® we® think, have precluded its repetition. Mr. Harold 
Thomas (Mr. Benedict still being abroad) was the accompanist, and 
performed his duties in a thoroughly musician-like manner. At the 
next concert the principal feature is to be Hummel’s celebrated septet, 
for pianoforte, wind, and stringed instruments—pianist, Mr, Hallé.— 
Times. 

—_—_—_————o 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison continue, discreetly enough, to 
bestow their undivided attention on the popular works of their accepted 
repertory. Happily, this is ample and well varied enough to allow of a 
constant change of performances; and the bills are therefore never 
without a fresh attraction. When the manager and his accomplished 
partner, or her extremely clever confederate, Miss Parepa, do not 
appear, we have Miss Dobson and Mr. Perren, both of whom have made 
legitimate way, and from both of whom still better things may con- 
fidently be expected. Miss Louisa Pyne, now entirely recovered from 
her somewhat protracted indisposition, is in full possession of her phy- 
sical means ; and the benefit arising from the new system, which, by 
enabling her to come forward on alternate nights, instead of every 
night in the week, as was formerly the case, is evident both in her 
voice, which is bright and strong, and in her singing, which—though 
what stood in no need of improvement cannot be saidjto have improved— 
is as expressive, highly finished, and brilliant asever, One of the most 





agreeable of the late revivals is the English version of Auber’s charm- 
ing piece, Les Diamans de la Couronne. Miss Pyne’s Catarina is as near 
perfection as could be wished ; while in the dashing young nobleman 
who espouses the cause, and wins the affections of the adventurous and 
self-sacrificing Queen of Portugal, Mr. Harrison is provided with one 
of those parts of which he knows how to take the best advantage. 

Besides The Rose of Castille, which is still occasionally given, and Sat- 
anella, with its tuneful and ingeniously-constructed music (Satanella, 
Miss Dobson), two other operas have been furnished from the same 
fertile source—viz., The Puritan’s Daughter, and The Bohemian Girl. Of 
the last it is enough to say that its popularity has in no wise diminish- 
ed ; that Miss Parepa (Arline), Mr. Harrison (Thaddeus), and Mr. 
Weiss (Count Arnheim) receive the customary “ encores” in those ever- 
green ballads the names of which will force themselves too vividly on 
the memory of our readers for us to be at the pains of enumerating 
them ; and that the other parts are sustained by Mr. Corri (Devilshoof 
—as of yore), Mr. St. Albyn, and Miss Susan Pyne. In Zhe Puritan's 
Daughter—Mr, Balfe’s last and certainly one of his most attractive pro- 
ductions—Mr. Weiss lends the aid of his powerful voice to the somewhat 
underrated part of Wolf, which—with Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, 
and Mr. Santley in their original characters—renders the cast more 
than usually efficient. The engagement of Mr. Weiss, indeed, isa boon 
not merely to the theatre in general, but in particular to Mr. Santley, 
who now, like Miss Pyne, obtains the periodical repose indispensable 
to the healthy preservation of a voice which, with all its compass and 
fine quality, is no more invulnerable to wear and tear than any other. 
The music of The Puritan's Daughter seems suited to every one’s taste, 
amateurs and professors alike. ‘The “points,” however, which hit the 
audience most emphatically, and elicit the heartiest tokens of approval, 
are precisely the same as last season—viz., Rochester’s drunken song 
(Mr. Harrison) and Clifford’s love ballad (Mr. Santley), addressed to 
Mary Wolf (Miss L. Pyne) at the end of the first act. 

From the elegant}pen of Mr. Vincent Wallace, besides the well-known 
Maritana (that other “ Bohemian Girl,” as both the adventures of the 
heroine and the long-lived popularity of the music fairly entitle it to be 
named), we have had the fairy opera of Lurline—in which, it may be 
added, Miss Dobson, the new singer, as the “Spirit of the Rhine,” 
achieved, by universal consent, her most_genuine success. Amina is a 
trying ordeal for an unmatured aspirant ; and, though Miss Dobson has 
enjoyed the advantage of a course of study in Italy, besides the valuable 
instruction of the once-celebrated Mrs. Wood (Miss Paton), she cannot 
hope, without considerably more experience as an actress and a vocalist, 
to master, for her own satisfaction and that of competent judges, a part 
written expressly for Madame Pasta, and which has taxed the abilities 
of the most renowned dramatic singers, from Malibran to Adelina 
Patti. Nor is the music of La Sonnambula quite so well fitted to Eng- 
lish words as to the original Italian ; and this, under any circumstances, 
would be more or less of a drawback, even to practised ‘adepts. In 
Lurline no such difficulties are found. Mr. Fitzball’s heroine is searcely 
to be looked at as a creature of flesh and blood, and thus does not exact 
more than ordinary histrionic powers ; while every musical phrase which 
Mr. Wallace has put into the mouth ofthe amphibious nymph, (to whom 
earth and water are elements equally accommodating), is as vocally 
effective as it is melodious and engaging. In Lwrline, by the way, as 
in Dinorah, the acquisition of the new contralio, Mad. Laura Baxter, is 
a fact upon which the directors may be congratulated. This lady’s 
fine voice has already charmed the ears of the Covent Garden audience, 
and inclined them to view all she does with favor. 

The English version of Fra Diavolo—another welcome excerpt from 
the repertory of the most gifted and prolific of musical Frenchmen—has 
also been played, and, on the whole so well (Zerlina, Miss Parepa ; 
Lady Alleash, Miss Thirlwall ; Fra Diavolo, Mr. Harrison ; Lord Alleash 
Mr. Weiss; and Messrs. Corri and Ainsley Cook as the two robbers) 
that—taking further into consideration the picturesque beauty of the 
music and the universal favor it enjoys—we are at a loss to explain 
why it should have been presented only once. To hear the overture 
and orchestral accompaniments played by the admirable band which Mr, 
Alfred Mellon controls with such vigor and intelligence, is alone worth 
a journey to the Royal English Opera. ‘To the operas already named 
we have to add The Lily of Killarney and Dinorah, both of which keep 
their places in the programmes. “Business,” has beenalmost uniformly 

ood, and foreign and’ country visitors drawn to London by the 
International Exhibition have a right to be well content with the varied 
entertainments provided for them by the management of our only lyric 
theatre. There still remain the Domino Noir (Auber), Bianca (Balfe), 

Yictorine (A. Mellon), Romance (H. Leslie), Robin Hood (Macfarren), 
Ruy Blas (Howard Glover), &c., before the immediately available 
repertory of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison can be fairly pronounced 
exhausted. Some, if not all, of these may perhaps be forthcoming before 
the long-promised and anxiously expected new opera of Mr. Wallace, 
the title of which, by the way (Love's Triumph), has already been 


revealed, > 
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MUSIC AT REIGATE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


The concert given by Mr. Thurnam in the new Public Hall, on Friday, the 
17th inst. was in its way—for Reigate at least—a sort of musical festival. 
The “troop” was Mr. Land’s touring company, including Madame Arabella 
Goddard, M. Sainton, and Signor Bottesini, Madame Gassier, Mdlle. Marie 
Cruvelli, Mr. Swift, and Herr Hermanns. ‘The most salient features of the 
concert,” (I quote our Reigate Journal) “were the instrumental performances. 
Perhaps no artist has done more for the cause of classical music than our 
gifted countrywoman, Madame Goddard. Since she first appeared, some 
dozen years ago, her career has been one continued triumph. Not content 
with endeavoring to familiarise the public with the best works of the great 
masters, she has revived, with great success, the almost forgotten compositions 
of Woelfl, Dussek, &c. Her performances of these and other works have 
contributed largely to the success of the Monday Popular Concerts, and at the 
same time to the elevation of the public taste. As an exponent of classical 
music, she has but few equals. On this occasion she selected Woelfl’s Ne plus 
ultra sonata, with variations on ‘ Life let us Cherish,’ and the sonata in B 
flat for piano and violin, by Mozart,” (the one written for Malle. Strinassachi). 
Woelfl’s piece, according to the same writer (who seems to be unaware that 
Madame Goddard omitted the first movement, which alone entitled it to be 
called a ‘ sonata’), “was rendered to perfection, and warmly applauded.” He 
then gives the story about Malle. Strinassachi and Mozart, with which THE 
Mustcat Wort», and the programme of the Monday Popular Concerts have 
made your readers familiar; and excusing himself from analysing the sonata, 
(for which the Journal cannot afford him space), proceeds to say, that the 
“ execution of this splendid music was nothing short of perfection. M. Sainton 
was the able coadjutor of Madame Goddard, and both at the conclusion were 
warmly and deservedly applauded. M. Sainton had previously played a 
fantasia of his own on Scotch melodies, in which he displayed those qualities 
that have so justly made him a favorite in this country.” What follows is a 
warm eulogy of the other instrumental performers, and a most savage onslaught 
on the singers, whose efforts he condemns in some terrific sentences, without 
condescending to specialise them :— 


**The second part was enriched by the marvellous performances of Sig. Bottesini. 
It is many years since this great artist took London by storm, we believe at M. 
Julien's concerts. Before then, a solo on the double-bass seemed almost as absurd as 
an elephant making love,* but the genius of Bottesini triumphed over every difficulty. 
He makes this ponderous instrument discourse the most eloquent music. Like those 
eminent men Joachim and Piatti, he gains the sympathies of his audience, not so 
much by unerring and brilliant execution, as by the exquisite phrasing, the warmth 
of expression, and the vocal character of his melodies, The best of our singers 
could well take a lesson from this incomparable artist. We can only add that his 
performances were enthusiastically received, and created a furore. He was twice 
recalled, the latter time in company with M. Sainton, who fairly divided the honours 
in the duet with Bottesini. The only other feature of interest was Madame Goddard's 
execution ofa brilliant fantasia on Lurline, by Ascher. We much regret to say the 
vocal music was beneath criticism. It was an utter failure. Selections from operas, 
however effective on the stage, are scldom so in the concert room. Waltz tunes 
with variations are an abomination. We trust our managers of concerts will take 
warning, and not again give us such music, some of which hardly deserves the 
name. We will in charity say nothing of the singers. We hope the great success 
of the instrumental part of the concert will encourage others to come to Reigate, and 
give us the best music by the best artists,” 


Poor Madame Gassier! poor Mdlle. Crivelli! poor Mr. Swift! poor Herr 
Herrmanns! Happily they get more leniently treated by another critic, who, 
under the name of “ occasional correspondent” is also allowed to record his 
opinion of this concert in the columns of the Reigate Journal. From this 
gentleman, who is somewhat verbose, I must, however, quote sparingly. Here 
is an instalment :— 


* Of all the numerous artists who have visited the provinces lately, those whom Mr. 
Thurnam had brought together presented the most complete ensemble, and at the same 
time the most remarkable combination of executive talent. In making up concerts to 
be given out of London, it is generally the practice to depend entirely upon the name 
of one celebrated artist to attract the public, the rest of the performers being usually 
very inferior in both talent and acquirements to the one particular star. * * 
Mr. Thurnam, however, had evidently no intention that any such slur should be upor 
his undertaking. The vocalists and instrumentalists were all of the first rank in the 
musica! world, while three of their number are universally acknowledged to be the 
most gifted and accomplished executants of the day. Madame Gassier had not until 
recently been heard in this country for the last three years—too long an absence for 
such a popular favorite. * Madame Arabella Goddard had been but 
seldom heard even in London during the last six months, and Signor Bottesini, the 
Paganini of the double bass, came but a few days ago from Naples, after having been 
away for upwards of two years, The other artists were Mdlle. Cruvelli, whose magni- 
ficent contralto voice and dramatic style of singing have acquired for her such an 
extended reputation; Mr. Swift, the celebrated English tenor; Herr Hermans, the 
German basso; and Mons. Sainton, whose name and accomplishments as a violinist 
are of world-wide fame. With such an array of talent it is not surprising that an im- 
mence audience should have assembled in our fine new Public Hall—an audience that 
comprised nearly all the principal families of Reigate and the vicinity, including 
several from Dorking, and some even from the metropolis. Every seat appeared to be 
filled—about two-thirds of the floor of the hall being appropriated to the reserved 
ticket holders, whilst the gallery was densely crowded. The scene presented by so 
brilliant an assemblage was exceedingly animated and striking.” 


So now the poor singers may console themselves a little bit. After an 
appropriate compliment to Mr. Thurnam for his enterprise, &c. this “ occa- 





* What becomes of Dragonetti. 





sional” critic quotes the programme,—one of that miscellaneous character, for 
which I am aware you can never find room. After eulogising the “ canon” 
(quartet) from Fidelio, the “ vocalization” generally of Madame Gassier, and 
Mr. Swift’s execution of a song from Wallace’s Maritana, which “ created 
much enthusiasm, and narrowly escaped an encore,” he devotes some enthu- 
siastic phrases to two of the instrumental performers. ‘“‘What,”—he exclaims— 
“can we say of our lovely and gifted countrywoman, Arabella Goddard, who 
charmed every one present by her ineffably sweet and graceful mien, and 
carried the audience away in rapturous enthusiasm to dreamland, by her 
faultless pianoforte playing? Was ever such delicious liquid harmony heard 
before, gushing forth from the instrument at the touch of those fair fingers ? 
No, we will venture to assert, that at the pianoforte Arabella Goddard reigns 
supreme throughout Europe, the undisputed empress of pianists. She has 
gained a great success at Reigate, having completely won the hearts of all 
who listened to her divine playing. And M. Sainton,—what can the few 
feeble words we may command add to the reputation of this grandiose 
violinist ? Nothing! We know this full well, nevertheless must record the 
immensely favorable impression he created by his magnificent performance, 
which was most enthusiastically received.” Sig. Bottesini is then addressed in 
terms of befitting admiration. ‘* His duet with M. Sainton”—he remarks— 
“was indescribably fine, a perfect contest between little fiddle and big.” A 
melody by Himmel, too, arranged by Mr. Thurnam for pianoforte and double- 
bass, and performed by that gentleman and Sig. Bottesini, is highly eulogised ; 
and the “ occasional” contributor terminates with a joint compliment to Messrs, 
Thurnham and Land, the “ conductors :— 

“When we add that Mr. Thurnam and Mr. Land were the conductors, and each in 
turn presided at the piano with marked ability, we have concluded our notice of this 
admirable concert, of which all present speak in the highest terms of commendation, 
and the recollection of which will be long retained in the memory of the splendid com. 
pany that assembled to listen to it, and at the same time do honor to Mr, Thurnam's 
musical taste and judgment.” 

A compliment, in my own opinion, as fairly earned as it is unreservedly 
bestowed. 

Reigate, Oct. 20. T.H, 


MM. J, anv E. Van pen Boorn’s Concert.—The concert of MM. J. 
and E. Van den Boorn, given last Tuesday at Willis’s rooms, had points 
of great interest, Hummel’s grand sonata for four hands was executed 
by both artists with a precision and force that elicited unanimous 
applause from the distinguished company assembled, Other pieces 
played separately were no less favourably received. In Duets for Piano 
and Harmoniums of their own composition, wherein the resources of 
both instruments are well combined, some striking and admirable 
effects were produced. Herr Lidel, the eminent violoncellist, and 
M. J. Van den Boorn played Mendelssohn’s sonata for piano and violon- 
cello, in B flat, in a most efficient manner, and Miss Banks and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper contributed to the charm of the concert, which termi- 
nated with a trio from Norma, arranged by Brisson for piano, harmonium, 
and violoncello—performed by MM. J. and E. Van den Boorn and Herr 
Lidel, which was enthusiastically applauded. 


Kentish Town.—On the 17th Mr. Alfred Gilbert conducted an 
exceedingly good performance of The Creation at Kentish Town. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Gilbert, Miss Bincks, Mr. John Morgan, 
and Mr, T. T. Reilly, the chorus being the members of the Kentish 
Town Church Choral Society, assisted by some of The Arion, eight 
part choir. The accompaniments were given by a small but efficient 
band, consisting of, 1st violins, Mr. W. E. Evans and Mr, Otto Booth; 
2nd violins, Messrs. Albert Booth and Thomas Murby; viola, Mr. Side- 
botham; viotoncello, Mr. Ferdinand Booth; contra basso, Mr. Frye, 
Mr. W. Evans, Junr., played the flute part on a concertina with ex- 
cellent effect, and this, with Mr. Elliott’s clever management of the 
harmonium, supplied the place of the ordinary wind instruments, The 
whole oratorio was done with great precision, and in a manner highly 
creditable to the performers. 


Exeter Hauu.—There was an overflowing audience in Exeter Hall 
on the Wednesday evening of last week, to hear Handel’s Messiah. 
The solo vocalists were Mad. Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Elvira Behrens, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lambert. ‘The opening recitative « Comfort 
ye my people,” and “Thy rebuke,” were ably sung by Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Lambert displayed his fine voice in “ Thus saith the Lord,” and 
‘Behold darkness ;” and his “ Why do the nation ” was received with 
great applause. Mdlle. Behrens in “But who may abide,” “O thou 
that tellest,” and “ He was despised,” was received with equal favor. 
Mad. Rudersdorff gave the Soprano music throughout with vigor and 
expression, in “Rejoice greatly,” and “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” being especially successful. On Wednesday last Haydn's 
Creation was performed. These “ Wednesday Oratorios” appear to 
have no present intention of arresting “ business.” It would be as well, 
however, with so large a chorus, to increase the numerical strength of the 
orchestra, 
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Dusuin.—The Titiens and Giuglini party have been giving a series of 
operatic performances in the Irish capital with, if we believe the metropolitan 
journals, decided success. The operas have been those in which the Teutonic 

rima donna has made herself famous with the London public. Norma, 
Martha, and Don Giovanni have most particularly earned the acclamations of 
the writers. Mozart’s opera, it appears, has been a veritable triumph. Of 
Malle. Titiens’ Donna Anna we were prepared beforehand for any amount of 
encomium from enthusiastic Irish critics ; but we could hardly have anticipated 
the showers of eulogies heaped upon Signor Badiali’s Don Giovanni, even 
though we were bound to expect raptures about Herr Formes’ Leporello. Signor 
Badiali, we are assured, “acted and looked the part (of the Don), and 
impressed the force of his genius in the masterly manner in which he executed 
the music ;” was superb in “ Deh vieni alla finestra ;” and “ was heard with 
deep gratification in concerted passages.” 


The Dublin Evening News is particularly copious and critical about the 
Leporello of the German basso :— 

* Who has seen the Leporello of Herr Formes that has not left the theatre wonder- 
stricken, astonished, and powerfully impressed with all that great man does, 
especially in the subjugation of difficulties and the working of apparently discordant 
materials into a perfect concord and complete whole. The most perfect musician 
upon the stage—for we have a right so to call the grandest organist, most extensive 
classicist, both lingual and musical, most complete theorist, and most accom- 

lished vocalist whom the lyric stage has given to us—Herr Formes, gave proof 

t night that he was not alone the engaging and wonderful actor that he was 
of yore, but that his glorious voice is still under as plet g it as ever 
were the keys of the pianoforte beneath the digits of Mendelssohn. We trust, nay, 
we have a firm belief that those who witnessed his performance in Leporello will 
have an earnest wish to learn of the repetition of Don Giovanni, and of this we are 
sure that whatever may be the isolated opinions on the question of the presentation 
of the opera as a whole, Herr Formes’ Leporello can never be regarded in any other 
sense than as a masterly delineation of the only great comic character with which 
Father Mozart has furnished us.” 

The Zerlina of the evening was Malle. Paulina Castri, pupil of M. Goldberg, 
the eminent singing master, to whose careful training, by all accounts, she does 
infinite credit. To sing with such renowned artists was a severe ordeal for a 
beginner; but Mdlle. Castri appears to come successfully out of the fire. 
The success of the young lady was, indeed, unequivocal; and the Dublin 
papers are unanimous in their praises. The J’reeman’s Journal thus alludes 
to her performance :— 

“ Malle. Castri not only succeeded in making a decidedly good impression, but it 
was a great triumph for one so young in a part in which sv much was to be done, 
and in which mediocrity would not be tolerated. On coming forward with Maseito 
(Signor Bossi) she received a hearty cheer of encouragement, and, notwithstanding 
her timidity on finding herself for the first time in the presence of a crowded 
and expecting audience, she sang her music sweetly and well, and her bashfulness 
told admirably in the scene where ‘The Don" makes overtures to her. She was 
heard with marked pleasure in ‘La ci darem,” which had to be repeated. Her 
“Batti batti was remarkable for tenderness and expression; and in “ Vedrai 
Carino” she gave unmistakable proof of qualifications which will enable her to 
aspire to a high position in the profession she has adopted. An encore was demanded, 
with which she gracefully complied. Her voice is an exquisitely toned flexible 
soprano of considerable compass, though not yet fully developed; her personal 
appearance is all in her favour, and her manner graceful and easy. Her acting is 
natural, and she possesses that vivacity so essential for the part which she so 
admirably impersonated.” 

The Elvira of Mdlle. Louise Michal, who had won the previons night 
golden opinions as Leonora in the Z’rovatore, did not fail to impress the critics 
with its vocal excellence. 

On Sunday, the 19th inst. Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Lemaire, and Signor 
Badiali lent their servicesto the celebration of High Mass in the pro- 
Cathedral, Marlborough-street. The congregation was very great, and at an 
early hour the doors of the church had to be closed. The Mass was sung by 
the Rev. Thomas Butler, and presided at by His Grace the Lord Archbishop. 
The music consisted of Professor Glover’s Mass, No. 2, a manuscript compo- 
sition, possessing great merit. We may especially mertion the ‘ Gloria,” 
which is calculated to come into general use in choirs. The ‘* Credo” is like- 
wise composed in the best style of sacred music. The “ Agnus Dei” is also 
highly meritorious. We must not omit to mention the ‘‘O Salutaris” of the 
same composer, sung as a trio by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Lemaire, and Mr.Wm. 
Tracy. Mdlle, Titiens sang the “Inflammatus,” and, with Madame Lemaire, 
the duet “ Quis est homo” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. Signor Badiali gave 
the “ Pro peccatis.” At the conclusion of Mass, the “‘ Laudate” of the Abbé 
Vogler was performed by the choir, the solos by Madame De la Vega Wilson, 
and the concerted music by Miss Leary, Mr. Ledwich, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Cole- 
man, &c. The music was under the direction of Professor Glover. After the 
ceremonies the artists were entertained at a dejeuner in the Presbytery. His 
Grace the Lord Archbishop personally conveyed to Mdlle. Titiens, Madame 
Lemaire and Sig. Badiali, his thanks for their kindness in attending on the 
occasion. 

Musicar Lisrary aT Viexna—The library of the “ society of friends 
of music,” in Vienna, contains : 2740 volumes of theoretical works about 
music, 24,430 compositions, among which are more than 4000 scores 
for full orchestra and 6000 piano scores; further, 71 painted portraits of 
celebrated composers, 9 paintings the subject of which is music, 776 
printed likenesses of artists, 17 busts in plaster, a collection of biogra- 
phies of native musicians and composers, 92 musical instruments for- 
merly in use, 19 medals in gold, silver and bronze, and 21 curiosities of 
the past and present times, 











WeELsuH Concert.—A concert of Welsh national music was given at St. 


James’s Hall on Thursday Evening the 16thinstant. The voices were numer- 


ous, and there was a band of nineteen harps, comprising the following accom- 
plished executants :—Messrs J. Balsir Chatterton, Frederick Chatterton, Wright 
Cheshire, Layland, Ellis Roberts, George Perry, Compton, Stratford, Putnam, 
and J. Weippert ; Mesdames Cooper, Dryden, Trust, Carey, Goter, Weippert, 
and Vinning. Mr. John Thomas, the accomplished harpist, officiated as 
conductor, and as accompanist to the vocal solos. The programme was not 
confined to-choral pieces. The services of Miss Edith Wynne, (Eos Cymru 
Pencerddes), Miss Eliza Hughes, Miss Lascelles, and Mr. L. E. Lewis, (Llew 
Llwyvo), were retained, and some Welsh songs were sung by these vocalists 
to the great gratification of the audience. Miss Edith Wynne, who sings with 
remarkable expression, gave “ Watching the Wheat,” in Welsh,Jand ‘“‘ The Dove,” 
the former being immensely applauded and the latter encored. The Welsh 
language, from Miss Wynne’s lips, flows as easily and smoothly as the choicest 
Italian, and no one, glancing at the book of words, would imagine that the effect 
could be made so euphonious. To Miss Eliza Hughes were assigned some 
expressive ballads, to which she did full justice, while Miss Lascelles threw 
considerable feeling into “‘ The Ash Grove,” “ The Maid of Oker,” and “ David 
of the White Rock,” the first of these being redemanded. Mr. Lewis gave, 
in Welsh, ‘The Camp,” a melody better known by the title “Of noble race 
was Shenkin,” and a general favorite. Mr. Lewis also sang “ Love's Fascina- 
tion,” which was encored. This gentleman has a fine baritone voice, and 
sings well. Of the choruses, the well known “ Ar hyd y nos,” very purely and 
simply harmonised, was repeated, as were also “ Hob a derry danno,” and 
“The rising of the Sun,” added another to the list of encores, which were so 
frequent as to nearly double the length of the concert. Amongst those most 
discreetly bestowed we must mention a duet for two harps by Mr. John Thomas 
and Mr. Balsir Chatterton, which was admirably played. 

Tue Eneiiso GLEE AND OPERA smal concert was given by the 
members of the above Union (Madame Bennett Gilbert, Miss Eliza 
Travers, Madame Laura Leslie, Mr. Stanley Mayo, and Mr Abrm. 
Thomas; Conductor, Dr. Bennett Gilbert) at the Horns Assembly 
Rooms, Kennington Park, on Monday, the 20th instant. The operatic 
selection proved an attractive feature. The first selection was from the 
conductor’s operetta, A Night in Fairy-land, remarkably well rendered. 
“ Hither ye Shadows” was given by Miss Travers with great spirit. 
Mr. Stanley Mayo received a hearty encore in the serenade, called 
“The Weeping Dew.” Mr. Thomas’s singing of “ Ye Elves so bright,” 
was all that could be desired; “ The Desert,” which he gave with great 
pathos, was more suited to his powers. Of Madame Bennett Gilbert, 
prima donna of the Union (who, by the way, sang with such success last 
winter in Germany, as Miss Caroline Parry), we hope to hear more; her 
voice was heard to great advantage in “Softly sighs,” as also in the 
“‘Miserere” from J2 Trovatore (a selection from which opera was given 
in the second part). Madame Laura Leslie, who received an encore in 
Balfe’s «« The Green Trees whispered,” is a rising contralto. The room 
was well filled with a discriminating audience. 

LivErPooL.—The eighth subscription concert of. the Philharmonic, on 
Tuesday night, was one of the most diversified and agreeable that have been 
given for some time. The principal singers were Miss Banks, and some of the 
members of the London Glee and Madrigal Union, viz., Mr. Baxter, Mr. Cum- 
mings, Mr. Land, and Mr. Winn. The concert opened with Beethoven's No. 
4 symphony in B flat, by the band, which was admirably performed. If we 
except the solo by Mr. Winn in the chorus, “ How Phoebus sinketh,” the only 
songs of the evening were those sung by Miss Banks. The members of the 
London Glee and Madriga: Union are welcome wherever they go, and it is a 
good sign to see English vocalists forming themselves into associations of this 
kind, and not permitting all the honors and laurels of the country to be 
monopolised by foreign vocalists. There are as good voices in England as in 
Italy or any other country, and they only need to be encouraged and properly 
cultivated to give us as good classical and lyrical music as could be desired. 
A very agreeable feature in the programme was a duet in the second part be- 
tween Miss Banks and Miss Stott, “‘ Honour, riches, marriage-blessing,” very 
nicely sung. It isa pity the latter lady does not appear oftener in public. 
She would form a valuable addition to our local cantatrices. ‘The chorus sang 
‘Who would stay,” from Oberon, with precision ; but we must again revert to 
the deficiency in altos under which this society labors. We are aware of the 
difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of this voice, yet we think there is a 
sufficient number in Liverpool to fill up the vacancies, if properly looked over. 
The band is a credit to the society and to the town; and with perhaps one or 
two exceptions our Liverpool Philarmonic band and chorus are fit to bear 
comparison in point of efficiency with any similar organisation in the kingdom, 
out of the metropolis. Mr. Land presided at the piano with taste and ability. 
The hall was well filled, if not crowded. Mr. Herrmann conducted, and it is 
needless to add, did so well.— Abridged from the Liverpool Courier, Oct.8th. 

Spontinr, who was little inclined to acknowledge any greatness 
besides his own, felt, nevertheless, great admiration for Beethoven's 
symphonies, and had always some of them performed in his annual 
concerts at Berlin. When Marx asked him one day why he did not 
write himself a symphony, he answered in a rough way: “ It is not my 
style,” adding immediately in acalmer- tone, “I can write the great 
opera, and Beethoven the great symphony.” 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
One Hundred and Fifth Concert. 








ON MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 27, 1862. 


THIRD APPEARANCE 
OF 


HnRR JOACHIM. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART. I. 
QUARTET, 4 E flat (Op. 12), for two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello eee see See ose ese cen ane ove 
MM. Joachim, Ries Webb, and Piatti. 
SONG, “ Good night, beloved.” 


Mendelssohn. 


mee ais ee M. W. Balfe. 
Mr. Henry Haigh. 
SONG, “In questa tomba oscura.”... ... 00 
Miss Lascelles. 
SONATA, in F, Op. 54, for Pianoforte solo os 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
PART II. 
GRAND SEPTET, in D minor, for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, French 
Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and Contrabass ... ose . 
MM. Charles Hallé, Pratten, Barret, C. Harper, H. Webb, 
C. Severn, and Piatti. 
SONG, “The Nightingale.” ... ee me ae 
Mr. Henry Haigh. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE, in C major, for Violin solo. (By desire) 
Herr Joachim. 


Beethoven. 


Beethoven. 


Hummel. 


«.. Henry Smart, 
J. S. Bach. 


SONG, “Lily Lye”... ow nt pate Macfarren. 
Miss Lascelles. 
TRIO, in G, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello - ons 

Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Joachim, and Signor Piatti. 
MR. LINDSAY SLOPER. 


Haydn, 


Conductor - 





To commence at Hight o'Clock precisely. 





NOTICE. 

It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of remaining till 
the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of the last insiru- 
mental piece, or betmeen any two of the movements, so that those who wish to hear the 
whole may do so without interruption. 

Between the last vocal piece and the Trio for the Pianoforte, Violin, and Violin- 
eello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES will be allowed. 

The Concert will finish before half-past Ten o’Clock. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, 
at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Cramer and Co., Hammond, Addison, and Co., 
Schott and Co., Regent Street; Duff and Co., 20 Oxford Street ; Prowse, Hanway 
Street ; J. H. Jewell, 104 Great Russell Street; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheap- 
side; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Piace, South; Humfress, 4 Old Church Street, 
Paddington Green; Mitchell, Cock, Hutchings, and Co., Ollivier, and Hopwood and 
Crewe, Bond Street; Mr. Barker, West End, Hammersmith; Sanderson and Ward, 
24 Upper Street, Islington ; Foster and King, Hanover Street; Fabian, Circus Road, 
St. John's Wood; and of 


Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond Street. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘* ConceRTS AT BRIGHTON AND Bury,”—nezt week. 








NOTICES. 

To ADvERTISERS.—Advertisers are informed, that for the future 
the Advertising Agency of THe Musica Wor tp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). 
Advertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but no later. Payment on delivery. 

Two lines and under ... ay: oss: | meee dy 
Tex { Beery additional 10 words... pom : 6a 

To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—All Music for Review in Tur 
MusicaL WorLD must henceforth be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Saturday 
following in Tue Musica Wortp. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per form- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tuk Musica, Wor. 
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HE Atheneum notices the recommencement of the 
Monday Popular Concerts as follows :— 


“The Popular Concerts, which are among the most noticeable pheno- 
mena of this inconsistent London of ours, were resumed on Monday 
last—a month earlier than usual, in deference to the continuance of the 
International Exhibition. They were resumed with unabated spirit 
and perfection. Herr Joachim is king of Quartet leaders, and has a 
group of excellent associates, numbering Signor Piatti among them. 
Mr. Hallé needs no epithet as classical pianist of the first class ; and the 
names of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, are, after all, not 
bad names to conjure with. We cannot, however, cease from wishing 
that the repertory might be widened, being satisfied that every oppor- 
tunity of comparison judiciously afforded will be attended by only one 
and the same result—a deeper and more intelligent love of what is best 
and truest in Art. Without this, admiration runs a danger of degener- 
ating into formalism.” 


Our contemporary, in his earnest wish for novelty and 
experiment, appears to lose sight altogether of the real 
object of the Monday Popular Concerts. This is not at all 
to bring forward new and untried works, but to make the 
great mass of the public acquainted with recognised master- 
pieces. Now, it is scarcely necessary to urge that of these 
recognised masterpieces only a very small minority was 
known, before the institution of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, to any but professors of music, or amateurs who 
could afford to entertain quartet parties at their own houses. 
So that, in fact, the larger part of the chamber works com- 
posed by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—to say nothing 
of the rest—was wholly strange to nineteen in twenty of 
the visitors attracted to St. James's Hall. The vast good 
these concerts are effecting is unanimously admitted; but 
the means by which such results have been obtained must 
be carefully borne in mind. One hearing respectively of 
the sonatas and quartets of Beethoven is not enough to 
allow of their influence being felt. At least half-a-dozen 
hearings—attentive hearings too, as a matter of course—are 
indispensable to familiarise the hitherto uninitiated mind with 
their design, and thus allow their beauties gradually to 
cultivate and form the taste. The new world of art so 
recently opened to the public through the establishment of 
the Monday Popular Concerts has been eagerly inspected. 
The interest it has awakened is, as The Athenewm justly 
observes—‘ among the most noticeable phenomena” of the 
day. Closer then should be the watch to prevent this in- 
terest from relapsing. The concerts can only be sustained at 
their present height by the prestige attaching to the names 
of the great masters. When the treasures these have 
bequeathed us are exhausted, when every quartet, quintet, 
sonata, trio, or duet, is as easily recognised by the opening 
bars—as Shakspeare’s plays by the opening speeches, then— 
and not till then—the director may, without detriment, 
adopt the course suggested by The Athenaum, and “ widen 
the repertory.” Just now it is surely wide enough—as, 
wide, indeed, to the majority, even at this stage of progress, 
and as comparatively unexplored, as the interior of Australia. 
Meanwhile there is little danger of “ admiration degenerating 
into formalism ”—if we rightly apprehend this somewhat 
misty warning of our contemporary. He surely cannot 
desire that the patrons of the Monday Popular Concerts 
shall begin vaguely speculating about the “music of the 
future,” before they have made tolerable acquaintance with 
the music of the past. 

——+ 
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HE WNiederrheinische Musik-Zeitung publishes some 
statistics connected with the salaries of theatrical 
artists at the commencement of the last century, which 
possess an interest even at the present time, when singers 
are paid as liberally as Archbishops, and twice as well as 
Prime Ministers or Lord Chancellors. It appears that the 
Electoral Prince of Saxony—afterwards Elector Friedrich 
August II.—concluded, at Venice, in the year 1717, the 
following contracts for the Italian Opera in Dresden, for the 
space of one year, beginning on the 1st September :— 

Antonio Lotti, conductor, together with his wife, Santa 
Stella Lotti, 2,100 louis-d’ors at 5 thalers the louis-d’or = 
10,500 thalers. Margherita Zani Marucini, second soprano, 
4,000 thalers. Lucia Gaggi Bavarini, contralto, 3,000 
thalers. Francisco Bernardi Senesino, first male soprano, 
7,000 thalers. Varselli, second male soprano, 4,500 thalers. 
The tenor, Guicciardi, 3,000 thalers; the poet, Leschina, 1,000; 
the first bass, 1,000, etc. The violinist, Verocini, 1,200 
thalers—These artists were allowed, moreover, a liberal 
sum for travelling expenses, besides free lodgings, board, 
fire, and candle; Senesino and Verselli having, in addition 
to all this, a carriage! The total number of persons 
engaged at the theatre at the beginning of August, 1719, 
was as follows :— 

Chapel and chamber music. J.C. Schmidt and J. Dav. 
Heinichen, conductors, 1,200 thalers each ; Volumier, leader, 
1,200 thalers; Verocini, violinist, 1,200; Petgold, 450; 
J. W. Schimdt, 300 ; and Pantaleon Hebenstreit, (organists,) 
1,200; Weiss, 1,000; Arigoni, 400; (Violdagambists) and 
G. Bentley, theorbist, 400; seven violinists (one of whom 
was J. G. Pisendal, with 500 thalers), 2,930; five tenors, 
1,168 ; five violoncellists (three Frenchmen and two Italians), 
1,750 ; three double-bassists (one of whom was Personelli, 
with 800 thalers, and another, Joh. Dism. Zelenka, with 
400), 1,400; two pianists (one of whom was Pierre Gabr. 
Buffardin, with 500 thalers), 900; five oboists (one of whom 
was F. Le Riche, with 2,600 thalers, and another, Joh. 
Christ. Richter, with 600), 3,080; two French horn players, 
640; three bassoonists, 940; an inspector of instruments, 
140; a copyist, Joh. Jak. Lindner, 80; a harpsichord tuner, 
Joh. Heinrich Gribner, 150; and a servant for the orchestra, 
100. Total, 21,820 thalers. 

Italian Opera.* Conductor, A. Lotti, 9,975 thalers ; 
poet, Stef. Pallavicini, 1,333 thalers, 8 groschen. Female 
singers—Santa Stella Lotti (see A. Lotti); Marg: Duras- 
tanti, 5,225 thalers; Mar. Ant. Laurentini, called Coralli, 
2,375 ; Vittoria Tesi, 2,375; Madelaine des Salvay, 2,000; 
Livia Constantini, 1,600. Male singers—Francesco Bernardi, 
called Senesino, 6,650 thalers; Mateo Berselli, 4,275; 
Guiseppe Maria Boschi, 8,325; Francesco Guicciardi, 2,850 ; 
Lucrezio Bossari, 1,333 thalers, 8 groschen; two prompters, 
320 thalers. Total, 43,636 thalers, 16 groschen. 

Musiciens vocales Francais. —Margh. Prache de Tilloy 
(dessus-soprano), 400 thalers; Frangois Godefroid Beau- 
regard (haute contre, counter tenor), 400 thalers; Pierre 
Diar (taille, tenor), 500 thalers; J. Dav. Droh (basse), 600 
thalers. Total, 1,900 thalers. 

Comedie Francaise.—Ten actors, eleven actresses, and 
one woman-prompter. ‘Total, 10,866 thalers, 16 groschen. 
Danse,—Dupare, ballet-master, 1,000 thalers ; Nic. Corette, 
under ballet-mastea, 400; ten male and ten female dancers, 
9,433 thalers. Total, 10,833 thalers. Comedie Italienne.— 





* Joh. Christ. Hesse and his wife are not included in the salary list, since 
they were engaged for only 800 thalers, with 320 thalers for travelling 
expenses, and 1000 thalers as a present. 





Sixteen actors and actresses. Total, 5,333 tnalers 8 gros- 
chen. Attached to the Italian Opera are—two architects, 
one with 2,666 thalers, and the other with 960 thalers; six 
painters, 3,288 thalers; five carpenters, 3,384 thalers; an 
interpreter, 120 thalers. Total, 10,418 thalers, 16 groschen. 
Officials and labourers.—Inspector of the theatre and opera- 
house, as well as stage painter, Wilhelm Castell, 100 tLalers ; 
two French decorators, 166 thalers, 16 groschen each; in- 
spector of the wardrobe, Joh. Fried. Trinkel, 200 thalers; 
a French draughtsman for costumes, 500 thalers; a tailor 
for the Opera, 100 thalers; his assistant, 50 thalers; a 
stage-joiner, 24 thalers; a stage-locksmith, 20 thalers, 
Total, 1,426 thalers, 8 groschen. 

Grand total of the entire Salary-list: 106,234 thalers, 
16 groschen—a sum which, represented by its equivalent in 
English sovereigns, Mr. Gye weuld be only too happy to 
know would cover one half of his expenses for the season 
of 1863. 

—_——__4——— 
HERE are few organists who have achieved a higher 
reputation than Dr. Edmund Chipp; and the recent 
presentation, on the occasion of his retirement from Trinity 
Church, which has, for some time, had the advantage of his 
services, is a well-merited tribute to his worth. The testi- 
monial was accompanied by a tea and coffee service, with a 
salver, on which is the following inscription :—“ Presented to 
Edmund T. Chipp, Esquire, Mus. Doc., with a Silver Tea and 
Coffee Service, by the Choir, Incumbent, Curates, and a few 
friends of the congregation of Trinity Church, Paddington, 
1st October, 1862.” Visitors to the International Exhibition 
will not be likely to forget the performances on Messrs. 
Forst-: and Andrews’ large organ, originally placed in the 
nave, aid subsequently removed to the north eastern tran- 
sept—on Wednesdays and Saturdays,—when Dr. Chipp 
attracted crowds by his masterly playing, and delighted 
musicians by his selections, which invariably included pieces 
suited to the instrument, and never condescended to the 
trivial exhibitions of which we have had many examples in 
the same building. The fugues of Bach, Handel, and 
Mendelssohn, grand choruses from the best oratorios, and 
other works of the kind, have formed the staple of Dr. 
Chipp’s programmes—an agreeable contrast to the operatic 
selections, overtures, and worse, which sound so ridiculously 
small, and are so entirely at variance with the scope and cha- 
racter of a great organ. The fine instrument now on duty at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was, as our readers are aware, originally 
built for the Panopticon, where Dr. Chipp proved himself a 
thoroughly efficient successor to Mr. T. W. Best, after the 
latter had transferred his services to St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. But it is not merely as organist that Dr. Chipp 
is favorably known; his name as violinist having been for 
years honorably associated with the orchestras of the Phil- 
harmonic, the Opera, the Sacred Harmonic Society, and all 
the “ festivals,” metropolitan or proyincial; while his Organ 
Sketches, and other published works, show him to be as 
accomplished a musician as he is a practised executant. The 
fact of Dr. Chipp’s abandoning London as the sphere of his 
professional exertions, in favor of a country town, even 
though that country town is Belfast itself, the most musical 
in musical Ireland, must therefore seriously be regretted. 
We have not so many earnest laborers among us that we 
can afford to lose one of the most earnest and gifted of 
them all. 


MDLLE. BARBARA MaRCHISIO.—The marriage of this popular con- 
tralto with General Cialdini is announced in the French papers. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


[The following account of the formation of the Philharmonic 
Society, and criticism of its first concert—held in the Argyle 
Rooms (1813)—is taken from a series of letters on music and 


musicians, published about 45 years ago, and long since out of 
print. ] 

«¢ We now approach the end of our undertaking, and consider our- 
selves fortunate in being enabled to conclude our account of the present 
state of music in this country by recording the recent establishment of 
the Philharmonic Society. The public are indebted to the liberality 
and meritorious enthusiasm of many eminent professors at present resi- 
dent in London, for the most complete instrumental performance ever 
witnessed in this, or perhaps any other country. 

“It having been lamented by several gentlemen at the head of the 
profession of music, that, in consequence of the fluctuations of fashion, 
and public opinion in matters of amusement, they seldom, if ever, had 
had an opportunity of hearing, or assisting at the performance of the 
inimitable symphonies and other instrumental compositions of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, &c., with such an association of talents, 
as were required to produce the full effect, and of which this country 
was at present in possession ; to obviate all difficulties, and to do away 
with the question of pre-eminence, it was determined without any view 
to private emolument, or idea of individual precedency, to form an 
establishment, in which the most celebrated professors were alternately 
to lead and conduct, each in his turn, and at other times to take their 
station in the orchestra at the discretion of the leader for the night. 

‘«‘ From the above short account of this association, and of the disinter- 
ested views of its members, our readers will naturally anticipate the result 
which we have to record. In executing this task, it will be difficult to 
avoid those enthusiastic expressions of delight which extraordinary excel- 
lence in an art so commonly draws from its admirers; but as enthusiasm 
frequently leads into the regions of fancy, we shall endeavour to suppress 
it; for it is our wish to give a faithful account of a performance which 
requires no aid to recommend it but that of truth. The first concert of 
this society was given at the Argyle Rooms, on Monday, March 8th, 1813. 
It commenced with Cherubini’s overture to Anacreon, a piece of music 
which we believe had never before been even attempted to be performed 
in thiscountry. It isa composition that must be placed in the first class 
both on account of its originality and itsextraordinary effects, It seemed 
to transport the audience, for it was repeatedly interrupted by loud bursts 
of applause, and was enthusiastically encored by every voice. This was 
followed by a quartet of Mozart for two violins, viola, and violoncello, a 
piece of a more tranquil cast and full of exquisite melody. The violin 
part by Mr. Francois Cramer, was a most finished performance, The 
next piece in the list was a vocal quartet, Nell’ Orror,” by Sacchini, 
which was followed by a beautiful serenade for wind instruments only, by 
Mozart, a grand Symphony by Beethoven, concluding the first part of 
theconcert. The second actcommenced withasymphony of Haydn, less 
known than many of his works, but abounding with every species of 
musical excellence. 

“ This was succeeded by “ Placido e¢ il mar,” a chorus from Mozart’s 
opera of Idomeneo, which was followed by a quintet of Boccherini,an author 
who deiighted our grandfathers, and whose revival does honour to this 
society. Mr. Salomon performed the principal part of this piece with 
undiminished execution and taste. The whole was concluded by the 
well-known Chaconne of Jomelli, and a grand march by Haydn. 

“This performance, we will venture to pronounce, has never been 
surpassed in this, orany other country; and probably has never been 
equalled. The band consisted of persons who are all at the head of 
their respective departments, and certainly no orchestra ever before exhi- 
bited so many celebrated leaders playing the subordinate parts. Such, 
however, was the case on this occasion, as well as in every subsequent 
performance; and the effect was adequate to the means. The violins 
in particular produced a sound so simultaneous, that it seemed to pro- 
ceed from one extraordinary instrument, struck by some equally 
extraordinary hand. It was not only the power and unity of the band 
that was remarkable, but also the consummate taste and judgment of 
every individual composing it. 

«« Each concert—there were eight in all—had its particular leader. 
Mr. Salomon presided on the first night, and could his fame have 
admitted of augmentation, it would have received it on this occasion. 

“The whole of the performances, which are to be continned during 
the approaching, and, we sincerely hope, many future seasons, were 
conducted with the utmost regularity ; and the management reflects 
much honour on the directors. 

“The Philharmonic Society is under the immediate patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

“ By the list of subscribers published at the end of the season, it 
appears that, exclusive of the families of professional members and 
associates, they were exactly three hundred members, among whom 





were their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland, Sussex, and 
Cambridge, and many other personages of distinguished rank. 

“ Having endeavoured to gratify our readers by communicating what 
we believe to be the general sentiment in regard to the merits of the 
Philharmonic Society, it is almost superfluous to observe that perhaps, 
at no former period has the science of music been so generally under. 
stood, so ably practised, or so judiciously patronised in this country as 
at the present hour. Independently of foreign auxiliaries, we may 
enumerate among our native bands many vocal and instrumental 
performers, in no respect inferior to their continental rivals, In regard 
to the united excellencies of natural talent, embellished by the highest 
polish of cultivated taste, Italy herself would find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to produce parallels to the names of Billington, Bartleman, 
and Braham, And as instrumental professors, Messrs. J. and Francois 
Cramer, each in his respective line, may safely assert his claim toa 
degree of strength, correctness, and elegance of expression, incalculably 
superior to the tricks and rapid execution of those dealers in “notes, et 
rien que des notes,” whom the tasteless caprice of fashion is constantly 
importing, like other wonderful and useless exotics, the natural pro- 
ductions of warm and more enervating regions.” 


[It will have been observed that the writer of the fore- 
going does not state which of the symphonies of Beethoven 
was performed, or venture on any opinion as to its merits. 
The Symphony in C major—the first of the nine—was, how- 
ever, also the first ever tried by the Philharmonic Society. 


—Ep.] 
es ame’ 


THEATRE LyRIQuE (Paris).—The successor of M. Réty, as director 
of this establishment, is M. Carvalho (husband of Mdme. Miolan 
Carvalho), who was also M. Réty’s predecessor. To this gentleman 
the Parisians owe not merely M. Gounod’s Faust, but the curious 
versions of Mozart’s Figaro, Weber’s Oberon, &c., about which 
there was so much talk not long ago. 

THe MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP FunD.—The recent death of 
Mr. Klingemann created a vacancy in the ranks. of the committee 
for the management of this fund. ‘That vacancy has, we under- 
stand, been filled up by the appointment of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
who readily accepted the responsibility. For more than one reason, 
superfluous to mention, a wiser choice could not have been made. 

Sicnor Mario.—In addition to the Count in Comte Ory and 
Robert, in Robert le Diable, it is now settled that Mario will 
appear at the Grand Opera as Masaniello in La Muette! de 
Portici. Also it is hinted that the great tenor will perform 
Arnold in Guillaume Teil. 


Mr. Henry VAaNDENHOFF, son of the late accomplished 
tragedian, has, we see by our advertisement columns, turned his 
attention to elocution, in respect to connection with singing. 


Sr. James’s Hat_.—The concert of National Melodies to take 
place on Thursday Evening next, 30th inst. will give an opportunity 
to the large number of visitors now in London, to hear some of the 
most a National Melodies of the United Kingdom, performed 
by a Chorus of 400 Voices, and accompanied by a Band of 20 Harps, 
by the most eminent performers in the Metropolis. Madame 
Rudersdorff, Madame amie Baxter, Miss Palmer, and Mr. T. 
Lawler are the principal Vocalists. 

Inktey (near Leeds)—The concert at the Ilkley Bath Charitable 
Institution for the benefit of the Lancashire operatives was a decided 
success. There was a large assemblage of the nobility and gentry 
besides many visiters from the Hydropathic Establishment and lodging 
houses. Great praise is due to Mr. Sims Reeves for originating this 
concert. Mr. Reeves, Mrs, Reeves, Miss Palmer, and Mr. R. 8. Burton, 
of Leeds, generously gave their valuable services, and Messrs. Hopkin- 
son, of Leeds, kindly lent one of their grand pianos. The first part of 
the performance consisted of sacred music, mostly by Mendelssohn. 
The choruses were admirably sang by members of the Leeds Choral 
Society. Mrs. Sims Reeves sang “ With verdure clad,” and was warmly 
applauded. The “ Evening Prayer” was deliciously rendered by 
Miss Palmer. Mr. Reeves also sung “If with all your hearts” and “In 
native worth,” In the second part, which consisted of secular pieces, 
Mr. Reeves sang “My pretty Jane” and the “Death of Nelson,” and 
was enthusiastically applauded. ‘he rich mellow voice of Miss Palmer 
was charmingly displayed in the pieces allotted to her. The room was 
well filled, and a good sum will be realised.— Leeds Mercury. 

Hampureu.—At the invitation of the management of the Stadt 
theater, M. Gounod was present at the 52nd performance of his Faust. 
The house was illuminated a giorno on the occasion. 
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Petters to the Coitor. 


REGISTRIES. 


S1r,—Will you have the kindness to inform me, in your answers to 
correspondents, what course the proprietors of an entertainment can 
take to — it, so as to have protection against other companies 
assuming the same title, and what are the expenses? 


Yours, &c., Goupen Srar. 
[Will any of our legal readers answer this question ?—Ep.] 


ORCHESTRAL BALANCE OF POWER. 

Siz,—Allow me to thank your correspondent, “ Mr. C. Mandel, (Pro- 
fessor of Theory),” for his reply to my letter, inserted in No. 41 of the 
Musican Wortp, and to state, that I hope the whole of the musical 
profession do not take it for granted that “It is impossible to state 
definitely " how many “ D concert flutes are required to evenly balance 
the power or weight of tone given out by the G bass trombone, or how 
many violins would be required to exactly counterpoise the weight of 
tone thrown out by ‘the given’ number of D concert flutes and G bass 
trombone combined ;” but that some scientific or theoretical musician 
can give conclusive scientific or theoretical grounds or reasons for « the 
natural rule, which is, less brass instruments than reed, and less reed 
than stringed instruments.” I need not remind you that this is one of 
the queries propounded by me in my last, and a conclusive answer to 
which will reconcile many apparent incongruities in the practice and 
science of music, and go far to explain the unsatisfactory results of our 
large music meetings, as compared with our ordinary or smaller 
orchestras. Yours, &c., Martinus Scnrip.ervs. 


Sir,—Will you be kind enough to inform me, per the Mustcat Wortp, 
who is the publisher of “Altho’ I’m but a very little lad”—a song 
often given by Mdlle. Patti; but which the music publishers tell me is 
unknown, Yours, &., A Supscriser. 


[Can any reader supply the desired information ?—Eb.] 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS ? 

Sin —A very well known and popular musical work seems at this 
present moment to be going begging for an author, and to be reduced 
to the lamentable condition of the individua! sometimes met with on 
the stage, who never had a father, Herr Jahn states that in his 
opinion, and in that of musical connoisseurs generally, what is here known 
as Mozart’s 12th Mass was not in fact composed by Mozart. Might I 
ask if this opinion be held in England? If so, it thould be distinctly 
notified to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and other similar societies 
who persist in giving periodical performances of this Mass, as Mozart's. 
As Herr Jahn and the other musical connoisseurs do not assign the 
authorship to any other composer, this Mass is in the embarrassing 
condition of having no author. Yours, &c., An Enquirer. 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 


Oh! turn not from me those bright eyes, 
One smiling glance from them I prize, 
Far more than pearls hid in the sea ! 
Think not that riches change the heart, 
To call thee mine, with them I'll part ;— 
False, false my heart can never be. 


Oh! say you love me still the same, 
My riches unexpected came, 
Think not they change my love for thee ; 
I never can forget that smile, 
That once from me did grief beguile, 
And proved my heart ne'er false could be. 


Then say you love me as of old, 
Let “ Love’s young dream ” once more be told, 

Once more I vow I love but thee; 
Once more my youth’s dream shall be told, 
Once more we'll wander as of old ;— 
I'd freely part with all my gold, 

To prove my heart ne'er false could be. 

E. Wiis FLEetcHEr. 


Florence.—Sig. Bottessini the double bass player has gained the first 
prize (300 franks) in the quartet-contest just held here. The second 
ee (200 franks) was awarded to M, F’, Anichini, professor at the 

ustitute, 





THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.* 


The Bohemian Girl, the most popular of all Mr. Balfe’s numerous works, 
may be looked upon as his most successful production in more senses 
than one. In the first place, no English opera has ever been played so 
often in England; in the second place, no English opera has ever been 
played so often abroad. Thirdly, The Bohemian Girl is the oldest 
English opera that keeps the stage. We do not know why it is so, but 
such is the case. Mr, Balfe has not yet adopted the tone and style of a 
patriarch ; but he is the father of the whole tribe of modern English 
operas, of which Zhe Bohemian Girl is the eldest child. What pre- 
- Bohemian- Girl-opera is ever placed on the English stage in the present 
day? Mr. Barnett’s Mountain Sylph is almost unknown to the great 
majority of playgoers; and Mr. Balfe’s earlier works, such as The Siege 
of Rochelle and Keolanthe, seem also to be forgotten. We do not say that 
the history of English opera begins with The Bohemian Girl; but it ap- 
pears as if no anterior work where thought worthy of revival; and at 
the present moment that production is, in the eyes of the public, the 
alpha of English opera, as (until the alphabet be extended) The Puritan's 
Daughter is its omega. 

The history of The Bohemian Girl would form a very interesting 
chapter, or rather series of chapters, in Mr. Balfe’s life. Its very pro- 
duction marks an important epoch, for it was brought out at a time 
when English opera appeared to have perished, and the success which 
it obtained enabled not only Mr. Balfe, but a great many other com- 
posers also to produce works which, but for the good fortune of The 
Bohemian Girl, might never have seen the foot-lights, at least not in 
England. If Mr. Balfe ever does write the history of this fortunate 
child of his, we hope he will begin by explaining to us why he suffered 
it to enter upon its career under a false name. Arline is no more a 
Bohemian Girl than the Maid of Artois, the Maid of Orleans, the Maid of 
Judah, or any other maid who never had any connection with Bohemia. 
No one has ever made the attempt, but we believe it might easily be 
proved that Shakspeare was quite right in giving the Bohemia of ancient 
times a sea-coast, absurd as that may appear to modern commentators, 
who think that Bohemia was always the little insignificant province that 
it is now, and who forget that the Austrian empire has a sea-coast, and 
yet may some day lose it, and that Poland had once a sea-coast, and has 
altogether lost it. No one, however, can show that Mr. Bunn was right 
in making Bohemia the native country of a young lady who never lived 
there, and who was of German parentage and gipsy education. Count 
Arnheim, the father of the interesting girl, was apparently the feudal 
master of those vassals and serfs who where “at her side” iy the cele- 
brated dream which she afterwards narrated to her lover in an air that 
has become rather popular; and there is reason to believe that his 
“marble halls” (if marble they really were) were situated somewhere 
in the Rhine country, When Arline was carried off by gipsies she ap- 
pears to have adopted to some extent the habits and manners of that 
ill-habited, ill-mannered race, and that may certainly be construed into 
a reason for calling her a gipsy or even (in Shakspearean language) an 
“ Egyptian,” but not for describing her as a “ Bohemian”—an epithet 
which no more belongs to her than it does to that terrible old gipsy, 
Azucena, in the TJ'rovatore. 

The libretto of Mr. Balfe’s Bohemian Girl is founded upon the ballet 
of La Gitana, and before being converted into The Bohemian Girl it is 
tolerably evident that the Italian “book” must have passed through 
French hands and have been termed in one stage of its metamorphosis 
La Bohémienne—which Mr. Bunn did not know and had not wit 
enough to guess, is the French for “ gipsy” in the feminine. We sup- 
pose it does not matter very much what an o is called so that it be 
successful; but M. Meyerbeer would, we should think, object, to his 
Africaine being brought out as 1’ Américaine, and Mr. Balfe ought not to 
have allowed his most popular work to have been named The Bohemian 
Girl, when The Gipsy Girl is its proper title. It will be rightly desig- 
nated, however, in Paris, where it is about to be produced as la 
Bohémienne, and we all know that it is styled La Zingara, in the Italian 
version. La Bohémienne cither hasbeen or is onthe point of being produced 
at the Théatre Lyrique. This will be the fourth opera that Mr. Balfe 
will have brought out in Paris, including the Ztoile de Seville, written 
for the Académie (now the Théatre de l’Opera) Le Puits d’ Amour and 
Les Quatre fils d’ Aymon, written for the Opéra Comique. The two last- 
named works, which, as it seems to us, are the best Mr. Balfe has com- 
posed, were translated into English and played with much success 4 
good many years ago at the Princess’ Theatre. L’ Etoile de Seville-has 
never been presented in an English dress, but we believe that several of 
the principal pieces—especially one brilliant air for the prima donna— 
are introduced in The Rose of Castille. 


* From the Illustrated Times. 


——Ee=—_ 


Leeuory.—A new opera buffo, words and music by Giuseppe Penso, 
has lately been produced with success. It is entitled: Don Fabio. 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From an occasional Correspondent.) 


Mr. Epiror, will you allow an outsider—one who is not regularly 
engaged on your staff, but who is fond of music nevertheless, and 
fancies he knows something about it, to post you up what is 
going on in Paris at the present moment? I venture to presume 
you will graciously accept my letter, influenced by that Christian 
sentiment which is so popular among the managers of our chari- 
table institutions, and which prompts them to inform the public 
that ‘‘ the smallest contributions are thankfully received.” If, 
however, I am mistaken, and ‘“errare est humanum,” the worst 
that can happen is, that my letter will be consigned to the limbo 
of your waste-paper basket, and I shall console myself with the 
reflection that the letter has, ere now, afforded a resting-place to 
the effusions of many a better man than myself. Having thus 
briefly given you to understand that I am prepared for all eventu- 
alities—that I should bear fortune’s favor without a murmur, just 
as I should greet her smiles with delight, I will proceed at once to 
facts, dished up with what descriptive flourish circumstances may 
demand, and my fancy may dictate. 

Mad. Frezzolini has appeared at the Italiens, and met with a 
rapturous reception. The Parisians have been often accused of 
fickleness, but this charge cannot, with justice, be brought against 
them as far, at least, as Mad. Frezzolini is concerned. She was 
always most popular with them, and what she hitherto has been 
she still remains. It is many years since—how many I am afraid 
to say, for their number reminds me that I myself am not quite 
so young as I used to be, when I wore that peculiarly elegant 
dark colored frock-coat with the velvet collar, and which became 
me so well, but will not now meet by almost four inches—it is 
many years, I repeat, since Mad. Frezzolini first courted the 
favor of a Parisian audience, and during the entire interval which 
has elapsed she has never had cause to complain of any coldness on 
their part. They are always as glad to see her as she is to meet 
them. ‘This was proved last Tuesday, when she made her re- 
appearance in Lucia. The house was crammed with the dite, the 
creme de la creme, of Imperial Paris, and the welcome accorded her 
was gratifying in the extreme. As a critic of one of your French 
contemporaries remarks :—‘ there are grand and beautiful lines 
which time cannot injure, and we are obliged to take time into 
account when speaking of Mad. Frezzolini, since, in her case, 
time signifies thirty years of success. We find a striking example 
of these grand lines, these fine proportions, unalterable—when 
viewed in the light of art, and through the prism of enthusiasm, 
in the person of Mad. Frezzolini. On the stage, she is still the 
most beautiful Lucia it is possible to behold. Her profile stands 
out magnificently, and, in the dramatic scenes of this touching 
work, resembles an antique cameo, after appearing, in the softer 
scenes, as pure as a head painted by Titian or Raphael.” 

To speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
however, Mad. Frezzolini’s voice is not what it was, but still it 
retains sufficient of its former force and beauty to dominate over 
the others in the concerted music, as was triumphantly proved in 
the famous sestet. Thanks to Mad. Frezzolini, this splendid page 
of composition produced an overpowering effect. Her vocalisation 
is irreproacable ; her style invariably that of a great artist and a 
perfect cantatrice. Her phrasing is a model of finish. What a 
study does she afford for some of our young would-be Grisis and 
Malibrans ! 

The opera was, on the whole, admirably given, Naudin being 
especially good. I have a bone to pick, vulgarly speaking, with 
the orchestra. It has got into the execrable habit of hurrying the 
tempo. One consequence of this, the other evening, was, that the 
splendid finale of the second act was spoilt, the delicious phrase 
for the violins, which runs through the entire score of the marriage 
contract, losing all that charm and grace for which it is so cele- 
brated. When I hear a magnificent piece of music thus sacrificed, 
thus scampered through anyhow, I cannot help fancying the 
gentlemen of the orchestra are thinking more ef their demi-tasse 
and game of dominoes after the opera than of what they are playing. 

The last revival at the Imperial opera is M. Félicien David’s 
Herculaneum. It was produced on Friday, and well received. 
By the way, are you aware that M. David has been named officer 
of the Legion of Honour ? 





The second series of the Popular Concerts for classical music 
commenced on Sunday the 12th inst. Once more has M. Pasdeloup 
unfolded the standard of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Men- 
delssohn. The proceeds of the first concert were devoted to the 
poor children of the 11th arrondissement, and must have amounted 
to a considerable sum, for the Cirque-Napoléon was nearly full, 
I say “‘ nearly,” because, here and there, I perceived some vacant 
places, but I believe they were paid for, although not occupied, 
At concerts given for charitable purposes, one person will some- 
times take three, four, or more stalls, and as he cannot possibly 
fill them all himself, some necessarily remain vacant, unless he 
takes the trouble to send the tickets to his friends, 

The programme comprised Gluck’s overture to Iphigénie en 
Aulide; Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, the Andante of 
Haydn’s 50th Quartet, and the overture to Der Freischiitz. The 
Andante of the Symphony was encored, and the finale very 
narrowly escaped the same mark of approbation. But the public 
felt that it would have been rather too much to insist on the 
orchestra playing it again, and consequently did not persevere in 
their demand. In writing the present letter, I have abstained as 
much as possible from indulging in criticism, as my opinions might, 
perhaps, not tally exactly with yours. What I have endeavoured 
to give you is a catalogue—a catalogue raisonné, however—of facts. 
But at present, I cannot be silent; I must speak. What do you 
say to M. Pasdeloup’s having Haydn’s quartets, intended for four 
stringed instruments, as the veriest tyro in music is aware, per- 
formed by a full orchestra ; M. Pasdeloup is a gentleman who has 
done much to advance the cause of classical music in France, and 
therefore, I am loth to find fault with him; but patience has 
certain limits. Does M. Pasdeloup require to be told that if 
Haydn had wished any composition of his to be performed by a full 
band, he would not have written it as a quartet? Such perversion 
of a composer’s—and a great composer's, to boot—intention is 
unworthy of a conscientious musician like M. Pasdeloup. It is 
highly bombastic, and, I fear, eminently French. Still, eminently 
French though it be, I trust it will not occur again ; but I have 
serious misgivings. ‘The programme of the second concert, on the 
19th inst., consisted of Haydn’s Symphony in G major, No. 31; 
Adagio of Mozart’s Third Quartet ; Mendelssohn’s Overture to Ruy 
Blas ; and Beethoven’s Symphony in A. I was not present at this 
second concert, and, therefore, I will not swear that M. Pasdeloup 
did not have Haydn’s Spmphony played as a solo on the Jew’s 
harp. I do not suppose, however—despite the liberty he took with 
the quartet—that he would go quite as far as that. 

The New Opera house is progressing rapidly, all things con- 
sidered. It is already three or four metres above the level of the 
ground, on the side looking towards the Boulevard des Capucines. 
On the south side, where the stage will be situated, it is only ona 
level with the ground. The 'Théftre-Lyrique will not open for 
another week—or fortnight. It appears that there were .certain 
alterations necessary in the front of the house. The following 
engagements are announced :—Montjauze is engaged for three 
years; Mad. Cabel will remain attached to the company till the 
end of the campaign.  Battaille will sustain the part at first 
destined for M. Bonnesour in Ondine. The latter gentleman has 
had some words with the management. M. Bouvard is engaged, 
and will sing in M. Semet’s opera. M. Sainte Foy, also, is engaged. 
Among other varieties promised is Balfe’s ever young Bohemian 
girl, the heroine—the “‘ Girl,” in fact, being impersonated by Mdme. 
Miolan Carvalho. 

One more scrap of news and I have finished. M. Edward Thierry, 
the manager of the Théatre Francais, gives the Mayor of the 11th 
arrondissement every week a number of pit-stall tickets, for distri- 
bution among the workman of good character in the quarter. 
‘These free admissions are generally given for those nights when 
pieces of the old classical repertory are performed. FLANEUR. 


MeyerBerr.—It may save disappointment to state, on trustworthy 
authority, that there is no chance of M. Meyerbeer being in Paris for 
some time to come; and thus that no new opera from his portfolio is to 
be expected during the season of 1863.— Atheneum. 


Mvnicu.—Herr August Baumgirtner, organist and inventor of a new 
system of musical stenography, died here on the 27th September, 
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MUSIC AT LEIPSIC.* 
Leipsic, Oct. 6th., 1862. 


The musical Michaelmas Fair is now at boiling point. Nothing 
greets the ear save music in every direction, but what music? The 
gangs of Miners’ bands, guitarists, harp-girls, organ-grinders, and 
other peripatetic wretches appear to start out of the earth, and the 
statistic returns of the police must prove their numbers to be such 
as to make one’s hair stand on end with horror. ‘The lover of art 
is surrounded by contrasts. ‘* Par aspra ad astra,” he thinks, as, 
accompanied by the discordant sounds of a miserable polka, he 
hastily leaves the confused crowd and bustle in the street, and 
ascends the steps of the Gewandhaus, to revel in Beethoven’s 
Seventh tt Completely carried away by the immortal 
strains, full of the heavenly beauties of the work, his heart teeming 
with the noblest and mightiest melodies, he hurries off, and a 
fearful street-quartet, consisting of a screeching clarinet, a trumpet, 
a horn, and a bass-tuba, snatches him with a spirit of grinning 
mockery, by means of the Radetzki-March, from his illusions. 
With stoical composure, the genuine Leipsicker bears this most 
terrible of all nuisances, and retains sufficient good sense to go and 
enjoy Menzel’s concerts in the Schiitzenhaus, or the concerts of the 
Prussian military-director, Herr Rosen Roanz in the Centralhalle.— 
The opera selected for the fair at the Stadttheater was Wagner's 
Fliegender Holldnder, not a very advantageous selection in a 
pecuniary light, since there has been a decrescendo in the attend- 
ance, out of keeping with the expenses incurred for scenery and 
machinery. It would be useless to go into a detailed account of 
the work itself, which is an embrio of the Wagnerian Art-Produc- 
tions of the Future, and is placed even by the advocates of the 
Wagnerian school in the doubtful domain of striving and non- 
attainment. Shall we collect the stubble, to praise what pleases, 
and censure what displeases us? Of all Wagner’s librettos, that of the 
Fliegender Holliinder is the most interesting, despite the bad verses, 
of which, like his other librettos, it contains a large number. It 
has genuine dramatic touches, which keep the attention fixed to 
the very last, and upon which a musical superstructure might well 
have been raised. At present, however, the music is simply a con- 
tinuous experiment, with dramatic effects following each other 
without due selection or connection, and, at times, mirroring nude 
nature with revolting truthfulness. The overture and first act 
were coldly received. There was nothing like applause till the 
‘‘ Spinning-song,” and ballad in the second act, but the applause 
was bestowed upon precisely those pieces which are founded upon 
the so-called ‘‘ worn-out stand point.” The performance was 
good and careful, proving that the Leipsic theatre possesses at the 
present moment, a highly valuable company of vocalists. ‘The 
girlish character of Senta was adinirably embodied by Madme. 
Riibsamen Weith. Her dramatic impersonation, however, is still 
here and there deficient in certainty and vivacity. Her singing, 
however, is marked with feeling, and rendered by a fine voice, 
though the effect of the latter is marred, at intervals, by a harsh 
gutteral tone. Herr Ossenbach (Daland), has a fine, soft, bass 
voice, distinguished for its elevated character. Herr Weidemann, 
who had to represent the unhappy personage Erik, is a valuable 
tenor, whose voice, however, is unfortunately deficient in that 
certainty and power of endurance requisite for more important 
parts ; his intonation is invariably wavering. Herr Jungmann, 
on the other hand, pleased us very much in the small part 
of the Helmsman. ‘The hero found an excellent ‘representative 
in Herr Riibsamen. He possesses a fine, powerful baritone, which 
he knows how to turn to the best advantage. Tis pronunciation, 
however, is blurred by faults, of which, as a vocalist, he should get 
rid. ‘The choruses are exceedingly difficult, and were badly exe- 
cuted. ‘That the run of the opera will be only ephemeral, no one 
doubts. ‘The first Gewandhaus concert was a brilliant one, as 
regards programme, attendance, and execution. It began with the 
‘* Anacreon Overture,” that clever piece of mosaic by Cherubini, 
the melodic fragments of which are worked up into a wondrous 
whole. The mode in which it was performed was nothing more 
nor less than unsurpassable ; there was such perfection, even in the 
slightest details, that the delight it afforded was something extra- 
ordinary. ‘The execution of Beethoven’s A Major Symphony, also, 





* Translated from the New Berliner Musik Zeitung. 


was a success, especially in the allegretto, but the scherzo betrayed 
the conductor, Herr Reinecke, into a far too precipitate tempo. In 
Mdlle. Orwill we made the acquaintance of a talented pupil of 
Mdwme. Viardat Garcia. She possesses a fine and sufficiently strong 
mezzo-soprano, of agreeable, but by no means overpowering tone, 
which has completed the higher study of its art, so as to merit the 
diploma of ‘‘ very good.” The bravura and shake still exhibit short- 
comings, which, however, may be surmounted by study and perse- 
verance. ‘The young lady selected an aria from Handel’s Julius 
Cesar, with the ‘Ah, desio” of Mozart, and, by so doing, 
paid rather too much deference to so-called good taste. Her re- 
ception, however, was particularly favorable. Maestro Vieuxtemps 
consecrated the evening by a chef-d’euvre—his A Minor Concerto, 
a composition as full of manual difficulties as distinguished for 
feeling—and by an unpublished Polonaise, which does not contain 
any striking features. His performance was eminently fine. 
The second concert is fixed for the 12th inst. The directors have 
secured the services of Mdlle. Sara Magnus, as soloist. This young 
pianist made her début here, a few months ago. 





Music 1x THE Merrorouis Firry Years Sixce.—If there were no 
music halls, and few or no musical public-houses, the want was com- 
pensated by the abundance of out-door concerts, which required no 
licence, and were undisturbed by the ancient race of somnolent watch- 
men, who were rather glad than otherwise to be sung to sleep. Every 
open space and convenient corner, from Holborn Bars and Temple Bar 
to Whitechapel, was occupied by itinerant singers and musicians, at all 
fitting seasons. They were not fond of daylight, though on festival 
occasions they would follow their vocations at any hour ; but, as a rule, 
they “ loved the shade,” and appealed to their public by the “ glimpses 
of the moon,” or by the still more “ ineffectual ” glowwormish light of 
the street lamps. Saturday and Monday evenings were the favorite 
times for street concerts. ‘These peripatetic vocalists, having retentive 
memories and abundance of assurance, never encumbered themselves 
with sheet music ; they carried a bundle of ballads, printed separately, 
on slips of dirt-coloured paper, and the type very indistinct, all the 
letters seeming afilicted with delirium tremens. Each slip was about 
twelve inches long and four wide, embellished at the top with a smudgy 
ornament, libellously called the «Royal arms.” This people’s edition 
of popular songs was sold by the publisher, who dwelt somewhere in 
Seven-dials, at 3d. per dozen, but the street price was 3d. each, though 
1d. was never refused. The minstrel, if alone, needed nothing else in 
his business, unless he wanted an accompaniment, and then a cracked 
fiddle, or a disabled guitar fully answered his purpose. When the 
company was double or treble, a man and woman, or two men and a 
woman, there might be a harp, which had been in service from the age 
of Cadwallader, a fife, a flute, (suffering from bronchitis), or, if the 
music was to be martial,a drum. There were no German bands in 
those days, and the organs were “ few and far between.” They hardly 
dared to try Mr. Bull’s patience then ; if they had, it would have been 
at the risk of stoning, or something worse. A reasonably good liveli- 
hood was made by some of those street Apollos; and a few of them, 
though with little or no musical knowledge, were gifted with very fine 
voices, and, of course, their success was in proportion.— City Press. 

Betrasr. (from a Correspondent.) —Handel’s “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day” 
has been given, with a miscellaneous selection by the Classical Harmonists’ 
Society. Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia Elton, and Mr. J. G. Inkersall 
were the singers, and Mr. Harper, the trumpeter, was also engaged. Madame 
Rudersdorff’s singing in the ode was, indeed, all that could be desired: her 
delivery of the accompanied recitative, “ But bright Cecilia” and the following 
solo, raised her audience to enthusiasm. The choruses were given steadily 
and tunefully, and the orchestral parts, including the overture, were finely 
played. The second part of the concert, devoted to songs, &c., introduced a 
young lady, Miss Julia Elton, who, with an excellent contralto voice, a large 
amount of artistic resources, and a good deal of earnestness, rapidly established 
herself in a favorable position with the audience. In an agreeable air of A. 
Randegger—“ Sleep, dearest, Sleep”—she was encored; the most important 
piece was Madame Rudersdorff’s “ Let the bright seraphim,” with Mr. 
Harper’s accompaniment. In Signor Arditi’s valse “Tl bacio,” her agile and 
flexible voice, and finished execution made a furore. The concert was con- 
ducted by Dr. Edmund T. Chipp, the celebrated organist who holds the 
appointment of conductor to the Anacreontic and Classical Harmonists’ 
Society, and organist to the Ulster Hall. The presence of so thorough a 
musician in Belfast, cannot but have an important influence on the musical 
history of the town. As an organist, Dr. Chipp has few equals, and as a 
conductor, he showed that he possesses high qualifications. When the new 
organ is erected, he will have many opportunities of displaying his superior 
talents as an organist, and the public will be able, from time to time, to enjoy 





a rich and intellectual treat in listening to his performances. 
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ROBERT COCKS & COS 
LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


THE DREAM OF JOY. Song. Music by W. Vixcent 


WaALiace. Poetry by J. E. CARPENTER. 23. 


THE SLEEP OF SORROW. Song. Music by W. 


Vincent WALLACE. Poetry by J. E. CARPENTER. 23. 6d. 


NEWEST MUSIO.—W. Vincent Wallace. —“ Maggie 


Lauder,” transcribed for piano, 3s.; ‘* Victoire," Mazurka, 3s.; “ Une Fleur 
de Pologne,” Mazurka, 3s; and the “ Old 100th Psalm,” transcribed, 4s. 


ROBERT COCK’S and CO..S NEW PINOFORTES, 


£25. Drawings gratis and post free. 


QUARTERLY CIRCULAR of MUSICAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, gratis and post free. 


THE BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1863 (in a few days). 


15s. 


THE ALBERT EDWARD MARCH. By Bnriyizy 


Ricwarpbs. 


CAREY’S GALOP. Written for H.R.H. the Prince of 


Wales. 2s. 6d. 
THE NEWETHT DUNDREARY Polka. By A. 
2s. 


Wricut, 
THE ROSEBUD, for Piano, By E. M. Lorr. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, from its Foundation 
to its Fiftieth Year. By Georce Hocartu. Reduced price, 3s 


London: Rogpert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street ; and 4, Hanover-square, 
W., Publishers to the Queen, and of all Musicsellers. 





Just Published, a Concise and Complete Account of 
ERR SCHULZE’S GREAT ORGAN in Doncaster 
Church, by WM. SHEPHERDSON, Sheffield. 
London: Novstito & Co., 69, Dean Street, Soho. 





To be Published shortly, by Subscription, + 


N EXERCISE ANTHEM entitled PRAYER and 


PRAISE, consisting of Solos, Trios, Quintetts, and Choruses, composed for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Music, by RoBert SLomay, and selected from several 
other exercises, by Sir FrepERICK GoRE OuseLey, Bart., Professor of Music in the 
University of Oxford. 





To be Published also at the same time, 


= 4 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION of PSALMS, 

Chants, Canons, and Chorales, by the same composer. The price of each work 

will be 7s. 6d. to Subscribers only, or for both the works, 12s. Names received at 

= mo _— & Co., Regent Street, London, or by Rosert Stomam, Mus, Bac., 
elshpoo: 





Published this day, price 3s. 


ILLARNEY. Sung with distinguished success 
upwards of 300 nights at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, by Miss Anna Whitty. 
Vords by Epmunp Fauconrr, Esq.; Music by M. W. Batre. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Published this day, 
SONGS BY BLUMENTHAL, 


SUNG BY 


SIMS REEVES. 
“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW.” (Poetry by Thomas Heywood, 
07.) 3s. 


ey NEW 


“THE MESSAGE.” (Poetry by Miss A. Procter.) 3s, 
London: Dencan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE 
Characteristically Illustrated. 
“ What Next Quadrilles ” (Robin’ 's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE 
“When thos nt I ast parted * Be ae er 
** Loved and Lost” 


London: Duncan ‘Davison & Co. 9 244 Regent Street, Ww. 


MUSIC 
s. d, 
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MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLAD. 
HEN FIRST THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. As 


sung by all the leading vocalists. Words and Music commend 
one of the a elegant and refined compcsiticns of the day. ree 
JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 


Brintey Ricwarps’ “ Leopold * (Mazurka) ove es 
Brinuey Ricuarps’ “ Ethel” (Romance) ... ero eee 
BRINLEY Ricwarps’ “ Once too often" (Fantasia a) . 
BRINLEY Ricuarps' “* The Harp of Wales" (Sung by Mr. L. THomas ove 88. 
BrtnLey Ricuarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PaumeR) 3s, 
Brixtey Ricuarps’ “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mr. Santiey) ... 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








In the Press, 
EW ORGAN MUSIC, BY HENRY 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obligato, by 
HENRY SMART, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &c. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.” 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


SMART 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Sopranoand Contralto ... 
“ The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still is true.” Ballad. Sung by Mile. Jenny Baur 
“ Stratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywooo... 

“ Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Herwoop ove 
‘* A young an artless Maiden.” Romance, Sung by Herr ReicHarpT .., 
“ There's Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr REICHARDT ... 
“The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formes ... “ 
“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes 


@Wwmrmtwpona & 
coaanaoaanc™ 


FANTASIAS, oe. AND Lelsaertnaise 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Ofte: a te * ove 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on ‘* Once too Often oe 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by ae. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
‘* La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto n hUm ee ee 


London; Duncan Duviees & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


MEYERBEER. 


HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 
by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 


VOCAL. d, 
“Friendship.” (Freundschaft.) rtet for 2 Tenors and 2 Basses .. 
"i _ Ln hunters.” (Die Lustigen Jigersleut.) Chorus for Tenors and 


“To To thee, dear land, I sing” (a ‘Ta Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and ‘Chorus 
** God save the Queen," 2 Tenors and 2 es, with Piano ad lib. 
The Lord's — for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad lib... 
“¢ This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without esoumpenianent} 
* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 oo Tenors, and 1 Bass 
“ Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obbligato 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of ‘Clarinet, each 
“ Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato... —.4. uns neste wt 
“The Fishermaiden.” (Das Fischermiidchen) «1 sxe ove tee 


PIANOFORTE. 


Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess — 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia ost ons 
Ditto, asa duet... ove 
London : Doxcax Davison & ‘Co. 244 Regent Street, Ww. 
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Just published, price 3s. 
LLE. ADELINA PATTI’'S NEW WALTZ, 


“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mile. 
AbELINA Part, in the operas of ‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &c. é&c. 
The Words by Lorenzo Monterast, the Music by Maurice STRaKoscH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. with a Portrait. 
LLE. ADELINA PATTI'S NEW BALLAD, 


«“ THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Lonere.iow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mlle. ADELINA Patt, for whom it was expressly 
eomposed by Howarp Giover. 
_ London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Published this day. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 
STUDIES | 

| 

| 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 
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Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 














EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
“A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. i ‘ 


“In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. | 
“T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by 









the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and i f 
a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author’s intentions. pas 
“STEPHEN HELLER.” i Ray 










THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EAOH 









LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 



















M. THALBERG’S OR ORCHESTRA—MEYERBEER'S GRAND 


EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Price 12s. 
Also Ausex's GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


NE V V Cc OMP O SITIONS Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 











IGNOR GARDONITS NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 


Romance. By Signor Muratort. Sung by Signor Garpont at the Concerts 











of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 
THALBERC’S BALLADE, Boosey & Soys, Holles Street. 
AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 4s, IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
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“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, | \2 "Zo By flonan Cm. Saale pe. Sue Baten ws engeeant 




























could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as ’ uh ! 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” | Beeeee & Com, Melee Stee. ee 
—The Times. | ei 
OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Booszry & Sons’ i 
New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian eo hae 
THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. By 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). £4: 
= : This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's great ‘as 
P ° s work, should be in the hands of every professor of music, Also Figaro, 9s. he 
New Series. Price 38. each. Zauberflite, 5s. pees! 
No. 18. Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” a Pea 1) i ie 
14. Duet from “ Zauberfléte.” . hank 
seis nian een eae OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. + lee 
hoccauen * pyr arenes Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) Bate 
16. “La ci darem,” and trie, “ Don Juan.” Boosey & Sons, Holles Street, 











17. Serenade by Grétry. 


ns BONE “The Creation,” and “The Messiah,” 


“ Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 








from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ of 

Operatic Melodies, iranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate COMPLETE. 

manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their aii 
choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the Boosey’s SHILLING Editions, 





delivery of cantabile passages.— Zhe Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. Boossy & Sons, Holles Street. 
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METZLER & CO’S. 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MADAME OURY. 


Danish National Hymn Transcription . 


King of Italy’s March Do. . 
Chant du Patriot . Morceau de Salon 


Sunshine Valse de Salon . 


La Chasse de Compiegne Fantaisie 
Rosalie the Prairie flower Impromptu 


Oscar Mazurka 
Jessie the Flower of Dumblane 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
Castles in the Air. Scotch Melody . Fantaisie 


ASCHER. 


Melodie . 
Mazurka Elégante 


. ile . 
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Fantaisie 


Espoir du Coeur . . ° 
Virginska 
Marche des Amazones ° . 


SCHLGSSER. 


Transcription . 
Fantaisie brillante 
Transcription . 
(Semiramide) . 
Transcription . 
Do. . 


. . . ~ 


Charlie is my darling 

Der Freyschtitz 

Farewell but whenever 

Giorno d’ orrore 

Lass 0’ Gowrie ° . 
Meeting of the Waters : 


G. A. OSBORNE. 


Auld Lang Syne : . . Transcription 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye : Do. 

Jock o’ Hazeldean 

March of the Cameron men 

Roy’s wife ‘ 

Scots wha hae 


H. W. GOODBAN. 


Blue eyed Nelly : ‘ . Transcription . 
Cruiskeen Lawn : ‘ ‘ Do. F 
Gentle Annie : ° Do. 


RICARDO LINTER. 


Carnaval de Venise 
Enchanted Grotto 
Vesper Dewdrops 


Fairy Nocturne 
Caprice 


METZLER & CO’S. NEW CATALOGUES. 
Part II. Vocal. 


May be had on application. 


Part I. Instrumental: 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS, 


In every variety at the lowest Cash prices. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 
PLEYEL’S PIANOFORTES, 


In great variety from 55 guineas. 
List's &c. on application. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 38 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 


CHAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 


IN CLOTH, 
For Various Instruments, 1s. 6d. Each. 


TUTORS. 


Chappell’s Popular Violin Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Fidte Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Cornet Tutor. 
a 's Popular English Concertina 


Poggi Popular German Concertina 
Chappell's Popular Guitar Tutor. 


Chappell’s Popular Drum and Fife Tutor 
Chappell's Postion Pianoforte Tutor, 
Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 
Chappell's Popular Harmonium Tutor, 
Chappell’s Popular Singing Tutor. 
Chappell's Popular Harmony Tutor. 
a gh Popular Seraphina-Angelica 
utor. 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 

Chappell's Edition of Verdi's “‘ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Mozart's ‘Don 
bie vac “easily arranged in a com- 
plete for: 

Chappell's “Bdition of Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” do. 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “ Rose of Castille.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Robin 
Hood.”, 





Chappell’s Repete Airs in “Lurline,' 
and “ Victori: 

Chappell's 100 Trak Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “Il Trova- 
tore,” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’s 100 oe ee son {petoctpally D'Al- 
oe trae olin and Bass Part 

Ditto. 


Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs, 
Chappell's 100 Zopular Songs 
Onepenite 100 prenibeter Reels, Jigs, 


Chappell’s Eighteen Airs, with Easy 
Variations. 


FLUTE. 


Chappell's Edition of Verdi's “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” 

Chappell's 100 Dances aoe Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “* Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “* Rose of Castille.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 





Chappell’s Favourite. Airs in “ Robin 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Lurline” 
and “ Victorine. 
Chappell's Favourite Airs in “Tl Trova- 
and “ La Traviata. 
pel’ 100 Dances (principally D‘Al- 
"s 


Chenpetts 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Popular Songs. 


CLARIONET. 


Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 
Chappell’s 100 Scotch Melodies. 


Chappell's 100 Irish Melodies 
Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies 


CORNET-A-PISTON, 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 

Chappell’s Airs from “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 

Chappell’s Airs from the “ Amberwitch.” 

Chappell’s Edition of Verdi's “‘ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.’ 

Chappell’ 5, Favourite Airs in the “ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the ‘‘ Rose cf Castille.” 

Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 





ped Favourite Airs in> “ Robin 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Lurline" 
and “ Victorine.” 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Airs 

= 's 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
rt's 

Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Osma's Twenty-five Duets for two 
rnets. 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA.’ 


Chappell’s 100 oo Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’ s Favourite Airs fn “Robin 
Hood.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine.” 





Chappell's 100 Operatic Melodies. 
bg 's 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 


Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 
Chappell's 100 Scotch Airs. 
Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies, 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


Chappell's 100 Operatio Melodies, Songs, 
Dances, &c, 
GUITAR. 


Chappell's 100 Dances. 
Chappell's Popular Songs, Guitar Ac- 
companiments, 2 Books. 


Chappell’s Popular Songs. In 2 Books 
| each 1s, 6d. 


HARMONIUM. 


Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 
Chappell’s 50 Secular Melodies. 


Care should be taken to Order CHAPPELL’S Cheap Works, as they 
alone contain D’ ALBERT'S and other popular Copyright Songs. 





Loypoy: CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET W 
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